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KOREA’S 


All the world knows of the difficulties the 
Americans have had in handling the truculent 
ebullience of President Rhee who announces ulti- 
matums and military marches to the Yalu whenever 
the mood comes upon him. He is not a man to be 
treated lightly for he is as sincere as he is deter- 
mined, and even nuisance value is not to be gainsaid 
when dealing with the Communists. But even if 
he gave the order to march—and march alone—it 
is entirely possible that a country famed at various 
modern periods for its “palace revolutions” might 
stage another, perhaps by the National Assembly, 
and perhaps even by the Army. But there are 
other disagreements which also enter into the 
picture. 


It is typical of the present mood of the Koreans 
that the painful surprise of Americans over Korean 
lack of gratitude for all they have done for Korea, 
both in defeating the enemy and in economic 
reconstruction and grants on a princely scale, is 
officially dismissed by complacently reminding the 
Americans that “Korea has a great sense of history 
—more than four centuries of it.” Looking at just 
the recent pages, an official organ in Korea claims 
that America has “sold us out or deserted us at 
least three times.” And, in the poor taste so 
common in the case of the “returned student” type 

ho never forgives the West for giving him the 
nefits of its own painfully and expensively 
“acquired knowledge, the spokesman goes on to 


DISCONTENTS AND PLANS 


explain: President Theodore Roosevelt in 1905 
decided to let the Japanese carry on their rule over 
Korea. It would have taken another war, just 
after the Japanese had beaten the Russians, to 
undo the realities in Korea! Secondly, President 
Woodrow Wilson failed to force the Japanese to 
extend self-determination to the Koreans. Thirdly, 
President Roosevelt agreed to the partition of 
Korea; and finally, President Truman withdrew 
the American troops “without any build up of our 
own defence forces.” It is only necessary to 
mention these points to appreciate the state of 
mind of some influential sectors in Korea and to 
understand anew why it is that the Americans have 
so much trouble with them. Not only are the 
Americans blamed for not going to war to save 
the Koreans from their own weakness but actually 


the Americans are reminded that when they did 


come to the rescue it was Korea and not the United 
States that suffered most. And all this as a mere 
prelude to “new fears and suspicions.” Even the 
most fanatical Communist propagandist could not 
perform a greater service to his cause than this 


bitter piece of ingratitude, in the guise of 
“frankness.” 


The official writer goes on to denounce the 
armistice agreement and the calling of the Geneva 
Conference, saying that this return to “great power 
politics in deciding the fate of small states repre- 
sents an alarming trend.” More vital is the 
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attitude toward Japan. The Korean view is that 
the U.S. is making “a terrible and costly mistake 
by building up a Japan that still seeks hegemony 
over all East Asia.” It complains that the U.S. 
sides with Japan in the disputes over the Peace 
Line, gold reserve, art treasures and property 
claims. “Korea views all this as an attempt at 
dictation rather than as an effort toward mediation 
and will have none of it.” Another source of 
dispute is the aid programme. Much of the $200 
million pledged by the U.S. for reconstruction 
funds in the current fiscal year will not be spent. 
Consumer goods will be emphasised and industrial 
development neglected. This is one of the most 
acute sources of controversy. The Korean Na- 
tionalists have all along resented the idea of the 
relief and rehabilitation funds being spent to a 
large extent in Japan on consumer. and 
other goods for Korea. They say it builds 
up Japan anew while leaving them ~° without 
-. industries and as dependent as ever. Another 
criticism is that the FOA programme has been slow 
to get started, and the whole aid situation is 
“unnecessarily confused by overlappings and 
bureaucratic red tape.” Korea does not expect 
miracles nor does it hold itself blameless for every 
failure. But the fact remains that the need is 
desperate and that “vaunted American efficiency 
is not producing remedial measures nearly fast 
enough.” 


Anger over “expressions of American superiori- 
ty and impatience” is accompanied by contrasts of 
the successful training methods in the Army with 
the civilian procedure, with its “colonial attitudes.” 
Americans who “actively dislike Korea and the 
Koreans should go home.” Cancellation of the 
U.S. tungsten purchases cut off $31 million out of 
the $45 million in foreign exchange that Korea 
gained in 1953. The withdrawal of American 
troops, “with the Communists one million strong 
and poised for action” is another grouse. This 
list “cannot pretend to cover all the points of 
friction,’ but merely a “candid cross-section of 
dangerous differences” that are tending to split 
Korea and the U.S. which may lead to an open 
breach. This, coming after the voluminous and 
scandalous way in which the Chinese Communists 
have traduced even the greatest works of mercy 
and healing by Americans in China, is desolating 
indeed to the host of generous and decent citizens 
and soldiers of the United States. Even the 
Englishman familiar with this kind of virulence 
during the raging Nationalist years when his race 
was pilloried, is aghast at such a spirit. 


It seems necessary to deal with this unhappy 
aspect of matters because we still have to face the 
uncertainties of the future; and to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. But a more solid contribution 
to the problem of Korea’s future was a statement 
of the President of the Industrial Bank, Song Bon 
Limb. The final objective of Korean rehabilita- 
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tion, he holds, is the creation of a self-sustaini: 
economy. Momentary necessities must therefore 
be aligned with the long-range ideas. He cites 
figures of the fluctuation of the national income 
and, calculating them on the basis of the price 
index number of the “normal” year of 1937, he 
shows a drastic drop from 2,000 million yen in 1937 
and 2,650 million in 1944 (both north and south) 
to 1,040 million won in 1949, and 730 odd million 
won in 1951. Thus there has been a trend toward 
a drastic fall in economic level. By 1951 it barely 
amounted to 70.1 per cent of 1949, and is equivalent 
to 36.5% and 27.5% respectively of 1937 and 1944, 
which covered the whole of Korea. The basis of 
economic rehabilitation lies first in winning back 
the deficit in national income. An enormous sum 
is needed to help make up the decreased rate of 
production caused by war damage, and this is the 
basic and greatest reason for aid both from the 
U.N. and from the United States. A self-sustaining 
level must be fixed first of all, contends this 
authority. A national income of US$1,700 million 
in 1960—tthe self-supporting year mentioned in the 
Nathan Report—would amount to a _ relative 
increase of about 80% in comparison with $950 
million in the 1953 fiscal year. The yearly income, 
however, would amount to not more than $70 per 
capita on the basis of a population in south Korea 
of 24,300,000. The Bank President says that eve 
in under-developed countries the per capita incon. 
is not less than $100, and a $70 national income 
per head as recommended in the Nathan Report is 
lower than that of 1987, “when Korea laboured 
under the economic autarchy of Japanese 
imperialism, with its excess of imports reaching 
25.3%.” He declares that re-consideration is 
necessary of the self-supporting level suggested. 
He also, however, demands a large degree of indus- 
trialization to attain a national income of $400 
per head, which would mean a total national 
income of $8,720 million by 1960. This should be 
the minimum goal of economic self-support. If 
financing is used more for consumption than for 
production, an increase in national income can 
hardly be realised. . It is time to introduce a 
National Economic Budgetary System which 
includes a suitable recovery finance and loan scale, 
thereby concentrating all efforts on the task of 
increasing national income. It is hoped that the 
new Korean Reconstruction Bank may shorten the 
distance to the goal of self-support by increasing 
national income through expansion of production, 
by adjusting the relations between long-term 
industrial investments and the industrial develop- 
ment rate. 


Meanwhile Constitutional amendments _ sub- 
mitted to the National Assembly, make the Republic 
of Korea a free-enterprise country while “retaining 
the principles of social justice.’ The Governme: 
spokesman announced at the end of January thar 
tendencies to socialized nationalization would be 
reversed. Efforts would be made to attract 
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PEKING’S FEAR OF DISUNITY AND INDIVIDUALISM 


“The individual occupies in the revolutionary enter- 
prise a place only comparable to a small screw in this 
collective machinery,” declared an editorial in the official 
organ of Peking appealing to the Communist Party mem- 
bers to “preserve the noble qualities’’ demanded of them 
and to oppose the “base individualism’? of the bourgeois 
class. The comment continued the protracted discussion of 
the burning issue of Party unity which gained nation-wide 
attention as a result of the report of the Central Com- 
mittee presented by Liu Shao-chi at the 4th plenary session 
when high-ranking military and party men were denounced, 
but not named. It is clear that the Party’s risky and ad- 
venturous forward programme, with the avowed intention 
to follow exactly the line set by Stalin, has caused a lot 
of trouble among the rank and file. That is inevitable, for 
whereas the Russians marched ruthlessly into the unknown, 
the Chinese know perfectly well just what price was paid. 
Not a few quite certainly think the price was far too high, 
if not in the liquidation of millions of the best farmers 
in Russia, at least in the end result of a complete imbalance 
between agricultural and industrial production which is the 
the major problem today, when the Soviet Union finds it 
difficult to feed its own people. The Chinese, too, are in- 
dividualists by nature—much more so than the Russians. 


Indeed to many foreigners who have some claim to know 


e Chinese reasonably well, it is literally astonishing to 


see what the Communists have in fact managed to do with 


their own self-willed and independent people. 


The Party has other objects in this long campaign 
against malcontents, deviationists and individualists, but it 


is admitted quite openly that individualism is growing with- 


in the Party and tending to undermine its unity. Indeed 
the Peking organ says it is necessary to mobilise the whole 
Party to oppose this individualism, which it stigmatises as 
bourgeois. Commandism is an old trouble, but now that 
it has a greater variety of manifestations the Party call 
it pride and conceit. It is a fairly universal phenomenon 
among the comrades, says this comment, to feel complacent 
and proud, but “when a person cultivates this pride he will 
only listen to flattery and extolments and will be incapable 
of accepting criticism and supervision.” The strength of 
collectivism, it says, is “truly colossal,’’ and the individual 
can achieve nothing apart from the collective machinery— 
a comment which flies in the face of all human experience 
hitherto and the immense achievements of pioneers in all 
kinds of fields in Britain, the U.S. and Germany, whose 
names are as famous as their deeds. Nevertheless it is true 
that it was collectivism which transformed Russia into an 
industrial power, though America, Britain and other free 
countries have shown how it can be done better, without 
anything like the desperation of effort, by the initiative, 
imagination and drive of individuals. The Japanese had 
transformed the great industrial triangle of which Mukden 
is the pivot before the Chinese nation was mobilised, with 


domestic and foreign capital for investment. A 
wider tax basis would be effected through stimula- 
Mines and power 
ources may now be developed privately as well as 


“by the State by special dispensation, though the 


general principle still provides for management of 
such enterprises by the State. 


the aid of the Soviet, to re-create by mass effort what had 
been done by ordinary “capitalist” or State capitalist pro- 
cesses. 

This, too, is common knowledge to the more know- 
ledgeable of the Chinese, especially those who have been 
abroad. The mood is depicted. These Party men who are 
becoming individualists often consider they get “too little 
attention, are placed too low, feel a lack of warmth within 
the Party, and therefore gradually drift away and even voice 
dissatisfaction with the Party.” From this mood, say the 
Communist leaders, it is an easy stride to propagating the 
ideology of personal worship, refusing inspection and in- 
vestigation of the Party organizations, striving for power 
and position, developing group and factional activities and 
making their own departments or areas into independent 
kingdoms, until they become individual careerists. 


Another complaint is that some comrades are afraid 
to work in areas where conditions are “comparatively more 
difficult,” and seek comfort and ease. Others who do agree 
to go into the country lack ease of mind and fail to make 
a good job of their work, while some give themselves over 
to enjoyment. This spread of individualism “signifies the 
corrosion of bourgeois ideology and the shrinking of the 
ideological front, and thus must be combatted, in an un- 
compromising fight.’ True, the bureaucratic capitalists 
have been wiped out, the working class and the party have 
grown in strength, the bourgeois class have yielded and the 
ideology of Socialism is being increasingly accepted. But 
even so individualism is still “a dangerous enemy, for the 
country is encircled by imperialism and the party is en- 
circled by the bourgeoisie, whose class will not voluntarily 
make its exit from the stage of history because of the de- 
velopment of our revolutionary enterprise.’ The deep- 
rooted social sources of the individualist ideology must be 
definitely recognised and every importance must be at- 
tached therefore to the warning from the plenary session 
of the Party’s Central Committee. 

The Party regional bureaux carried on the crusade, but 
their resolutions, and perhaps in some instances their reac- 
tions, were not wholly the same. The sub-bureau in Inner 
Mongolia admitted that in view of the scattered character 
of the population and the extensive area of the region, as 
well as its location on the frontier, there might be argu- 
ments in favour of individualism. Indeed it is practically 
admitted that such an attitude has in fact developed. But 
the party leaders contend that local conditions make it all 
the more necessary to strengthen unified and centralised 
leadership. The East China Bureau, meeting at Shanghai, 
in the first fortnight of April, heard Chen Yi’s report on 
the resolution and spirit of the plenary session. Party 
members pledged themselves fully to support the C.C.’s 
resolution but the summary circulated by the news agency 
was extremely brief and uninspired. It seemed less en- 
thusiastic than some of the responses from the more remote 
parts of the country. Nor were the summaries of the pro- 
vincial and municipal committees of the party in East 
China any more ardent. No doubt most of them saw in 
the resolution a rod for their own back sooner or later which 
rivals or enemies might utilise, but the impression remains 
that the more sophisticated the group the more cautious 
the response. 

The underlying purpose of the campaign was revealed 
by the writer Hsu Pang-yi in an article in the Chung Kuo 
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SINGAPORE NOTES 


Secret Societies: The Legislative Council has streng- 
thened the law against Secret Society activities. The com- 
munity, through the Police and the Courts, thus hopes to 
defeat the secret society criminal and to provide means for 
his reform. There are now 136 of these societies with an 
active membership of about 6,500 but they changed their 
original character and became criminal armed gangs who 
run a black market in protection for a price, and who retain 
some of the traditional characteristics of the old style secret 
societies. Secret society gangsters are today as dangerous 
a menace as ever they were. They are responsible for a 
great proportion of the crime committed in Singapore and 
for the imposition of an intolerable burden of fear and 
misery upon their victims who are generally the poorer 
and less fortunate members of the community. The main 
difficulty in dealing with them is that the victims are ter- 
rorised by the fear of retaliation by the secret societies 
into withholding evidence from the Police or even when 
information is given, refusing to appear in open court to 
repeat the evidence. It had never been possible to deal with 
secret societies by means of the ordinary processes of the 
criminal law. Hitherto, the Banishment and Societies Or- 
dinances which require the registration of societies and 
gives the power of banishment has dealt effectively with 
secret societies by means of the power of banishment. But 
the Societies Ordinance is inadequate at present because the 
great majority of secret societies are not making a practice 
of holding initiation ceremonies or using insignia, which 
could be used in evidence against them. Moreover, as it 
is estimated that 90% of secret societies criminals are local- 
born, the threat of banishment does not operate. The new 
law introduces a system of corrective training and preven- 
tive detention for persons convicted of scheduled offences 
who are members of or connected with an unlawful society. 
These are offences in which a Secret Society is most fre- 
quently directly or indirectly involved, e.g. rioting, causing 
hurt by means of dangerous weapons, kidnapping, extortion, 
robbery and offences connected with arms, gaming, drug 
trafficking and _ prostitution. The certificate of a police 
officer of or above the rank of Dy. Superintendent of Police 
or by the Registrar of Societies shall be conclusive evidence 
that a person is a member of or connected with a secret 
society. The provisions are unusual, but temporary. 


National Service Registration: After 3 weeks of re- 
gistration, 14,000 young men out of the 25,000 estimated to 


Ching Nien No. 6, which emphasised the great historical 
task to which the Party leaders had dedicated the country 
in the policy of Socialist transformation of agriculture, 
handicrafts, and capitalist industry and commerce. This 
contributor even warned of diverse sabotage activities and 
insisted on the most complete unity—or obedience to party 
policy and orders—since disunity would prove unfavourable 
to the revolution and favourable to the “enemy.” But this 
was on the whole a plea for the retention and reinforcement 
of the austere discipline and remarkable spirit of zeal and 
selfless fervour which was such a feature of the attitude 
of the Communist rank and file in the earlier days of the 
revolution, and which did undoubtedly set them apart from 
the lamentable experiences the nation had suffered of offi- 
cialdom in preceding decades. 
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be between 18 and 20 years of age registered for National 
Service. And numbers are not slacking off. The scheme 
started off under good auspices when the Chinese and 
Indian Press complained that registration was confined to 
citizens of the U.K. and the Colonies and to Federal citizens 
and therefore excluded many youths born in China and 
India. With the smooth working of the scheme, Communist 
mis-inspired leaflets and posters, crude in style and pre- 
sentation, began to appear. At two of the senior Chinese 
schools which have had Communist influence, registration 
was tried at the school, but without success, the boys prefer- 
ring to come individually and inconspicuously to the main 
Registration Centre. The achievement is already consider- 
able for willingly accepted compulsory service in a Colonial 
territory proves a closer identity of Government and people 
than the chronic colonial critics will find it comfortable to 
concede. 


Education Problem: Recent discussions on Singapore’s 
education plans have been handicapped by the lack of a 
detailed statistical measurement of the commitment already 
accepted in the aim to give free primary education for all 
children from 7 to 12 years of age, and secondary educa- 
tion for a limited number, at present 20% of the secondary 
age group. There are at present 157,000 children in pri- 
mary schools, though there are only 145,000 in the ag” 
group. The difference is the number of over-age childre. 
a legacy, though a declining one from the Japanese occupa- 
tion. The figures show that from 1954-9, there will be a 
period of great demand for schools, for 20,000 more will 
be entering the age-group than will be leaving it. In 1953, 
there were 133,600. In 1954 there will be 144,800 in the 
age-group rising to 239,500 in 1949, an increase of 106,000 
or 79% from 1953 to 1959. Then the rate of growth 
slackens, till 1965 when the number will be 259,300. The 
corollary is an addition of 106 new schools and allowing 
for resignations and retirement, 3,630 new teachers. To 
meet this need the building of the new Teachers’ Training 
College and of new schools is being accelerated. Beyond the 
schools lies the problem of employment for this new and 
newly educated generation, both in commerce and in the 
new secondary industries. 


MOTION PICTURES OF JAPAN 


The principal motion picture producing companies in 
Japan at present are five in number: the Shochiku Co., 
Toho, Daiei, Shin Toho, and Toei Motion Picture Co. The 
number of the feature films produced for the year 1953 
reached 302. The greater portion of this number was pro- 


duced by the five major companies, while 40 pictures, or 


about 14 per cent of the total, were produced by 35 smaller 
producers. As the Nikkatsu Co., whose activities in motion 
picture production have long been suspended, is now pre- 
paring for the re-opening of its production from this year 
there will be six major motion picture producing companies 
from now on. The studios of the Major Five companies 
are located in Tokyo, Kamakura and Kyoto. Besides these, 
there are some smaller studios for rental. There arr 
throughout Japan at present over 38,900 motion pictur 

theaters, 90 per cent of which exhibit Japanese pictures. The 
attendance at motion picture theaters in Japan in 1953 was 
about 800,000,000 and the gross revenue derived from dis- 
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sution of Japanese films has reached about 14,500 million 
yen. The Major Five have their distribution divisions for 
distributing their own pictures. They also engage in the 
distribution of pictures made by the other companies. There 
is, in addition to those of the Major Five, an independent 
distribution system organized by the smaller companies. 
Besides being shown in the country, Japanese motion pic- 
tures are now being exported to foreign countries where 
they are enjoying a wide popularity. This is the result of 
recognition of the high artistic value of Japanese motion 
pictures, as demonstrated by the fact that they won year 
after year prizes at the International Exhibition of Cinema- 
tographic Art at Venice and the International Film Festival 
of Cannes. In 1953, 700 feature films, 50 short subjects 
and 300 newsreels were exported to the United States, Oki- 
nawa, Brazil, Formosa, countries in South-East Asia, etc. 
The export in terms of value has been showing a phenomenal 
increase annually. 


The monochromatic raw film amounting to 280 million 
feet required for the motion picture production is all manu- 
factured in Japan. Color film is also manufactured in 
Japan. Already, four feature films using home-made color 
film have been produced. In order to cope with the progress 
of color picture technique, the Japanese film producers are 
devoting their efforts to the improvement of this aspect of 
their business. It is expected that the manufacture of 
feature films with home-made color film will greatly increase 
this year. Equipment and materials for the use of motion 
pictures are almost all manufactured in Japan, and pro- 
jectors are now being exported. With the mass production 
of high quality lenses completed, the Japanese camera in- 
“astry is meeting the demand from all countries and the 

wnufacture of cameras for the use of motion pictures has 
passed the trial stage and has entered into mass production. 


The revival of the motion picture industry of Japan 
after the destruction of the war and the expansion in scale 
year after year is largely attributable to the lowering of 
production cost by the rationalization of management and 
to allround technical progress and development. Foreign 
observers and admirers of the Japanese movie industry are 
inclined to believe that the success of the Japanese film was 
due to the high level of acting, producing and scenario 
writing. In Hongkong only few Japanese films have been 
shown but they all very greatly impressed the public and 
there is strong demand for more and regular screening of 
Japanese pictures. The dubbing in English would be most 
welcome and would further contribute to the popularisation 
of Japanese films. Apart from revenue considerations, the 
export of Japanese pictures will most effectively help 
bring about true appreciation of Japanese life and culture. 
From that point alone more active export of Japanese films 
ought to be expected. 


FAR EASTERN ROUNDUP 


Nine small tables have been set up in the room in the 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, where the 9-nation conference 
on Indochina will take place this week. However, by the 
end of last week some of the members of these 9 nations 
had still not arrived there. But the war in Indochina could 
not wait and on May 7th the Communists captured Dien- 
bienphu where some of General Navarre’s best French para- 
troops, colonial battalions and Foreign Legionnaires are now 
either casualties or prisoners. On the other hand, plans 


“re proceeding for the realisation of a South-East Asia de- 


_ ence group to find peace for Asia and a way to save Indo- 
china from Communist conquest. The United States, Bri- 
tain, France, Australia New Zealand and other interested 
nations of the Far East will probably start military talks 
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soon in Singapore with the main object of working out a 
plan to guarantee any Indochinese peace settlement reached 
at the nine-nation conference and also collective anti-Com- 
munist defence measures if the Geneva meeting fails to 
end the Indochina war. Meanwhile South Korea has agreed 
to a compromise plan for all-Korean elections under the con- 
dition that the election will be under United Nations super- 
vision in the Communist North and that all Chinese troops 
must be withdrawn from North Korea. While President 
Syngman Rhee argued and discussed with the U.S. special 
envoy, Mr. Arthur Dean, on conditions of election in North 
Korea, the Democratic Nationalist Party of South Korea 
threatened a boycott of the May 20 general elections in 
protest against Rhee’s rigid police control. Rhee in turn 
spurned the Democratic Nationalists, and charged that they 
attempted to slur his Liberal Party Government by plotting 
to invalidate the next legislature. 


In Taipei, the expected visit of U.S. Secretary of De- 
fence, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, and General James A. Van 
Fleet has given much hope to Nationalist leaders of more 
American military aid. Wilson has been invited to attend 
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the inauguration of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek as Pre- 
sident on May 20 while the military heads in Taipei drew up 
a new list of aid requests which would be presented to the two 
Americans. During the recent island-wide’ elections for 
mayors, magistrates and Formosa’s Provincial Assembly, the 
Kuomintang took a few sharp jolts when the Kuomintang 
candidate for the post of Mayor of Taipei was defeated by 
an independent, Kao Yu-shu, a native-born Formosan whose 
family migrated to Taiwan about 150 years ago. Among 
other losses were: (1) the incumbent Kuomintang magistrate 
of Chiayi, an important city in west-central Formosa, was 
ousted by an independent, (2) Chen Ho-chin, member of 
the Democratic Socialist Party, gained one of Taipei’s four 
seats in the Provincial Assembly against strong Kuomintang 
opposition. Kuomintang quarters made the best of their 
reverses, saying that the elections were fair and above board 
and that democratic processes were being honoured in Tai- 
wan. 

Japan expects to get four destroyers from. the 
United States, the country whose destroyers she had 
destroyed during the Pearl Harbour attack. According to 
Mr. Tokutaro Kimura, Japan wanted 17 warships from the 
United States under a proposed lendlease agreement now 
being negotiated under the recently-approved Mutual 
Security Pact. On the other hand United States is purchas- 
ing munitions from Japan and one Japanese firm has been 
notified that it would shortly be given orders for nearly 
1,000,000 shells. Other firms are negotiating to obtain 
American orders for handgrenades, rifles, mortars, mortar 
shells, rifle bullets and recoilless rifle shells. In Tokyo last 
week, the Philippine Finance Secretary, Mr. Jaime Hernandez 
and his reparations survey team met the Japanese Finance 
Minister Mr. Sankuro Ogasawara and exchanged views on 
the various aspects of the deadlocked reparations issue. The 
Philippine mission will try to obtain from the Japanese 
Ministry of Finance data on Japan’s financial capacity to 
pay war reparations both in terms of services and goods. 
Meanwhile a Japanese trade fair which was to be held in 
Singapore this’ month, has been pcstponed to later this 
year. The site has not been chosen yet. The fair will 
display a wide range of manufactured products ranging from 
heavy machinery to toys. 


JAPAN’S FISCAL AND CREDIT POLICY 


The current budget is the first step in freeing the 
Japanese economy from inflation and guiding it in a normal 
direction. As the temporary foreign exchange _ receipts 
which had supported the economy since the end of the war 
will inevitably diminish and eventually disappear, Japan is 
obliged to make every effort to prepare for a self-supporting 
situation where normal exports will be increased and imports 
of necessities will be financed with the proceeds from ex- 
ports. The deficit of _US$200 million in 1953-54 is an in- 
dication of a radical aggravation of the Japanese balance 
of payments position, with Japanese prices continuing to 
rise in contrast to the gradual decrease in other parts of 
the world. If Japanese reserves continue to fall at the same 
rate as in 1953, they will soon be below the minimum level 
of $400-500 million, which is necessary for the normal 
operation of Japanese trade. The basic objective of the 
present budget and of current banking and other measures 
is to scale down prices, and thus to restore equilibrium in 
the balance of payments by increasing exports and decreas- 
ing demand for imports. The aim for the fiscal year 1954-55 
is to bring prices down to a level 5 or 10 per cent below 
that of 1953. It is intended to keep the General Account 
budget within the limit of one trillion yen, though defense 
expenditures have been increased and some expenditure for 
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reparations has been appropriated. Basic income tax exer 

tions and allowances for dependents will be increased, whiie 
higher indirect taxes will be imposed, particularly on 
luxuries. The Government considers it necessary to streng- 
then further the basic measures of credit policy initiated 
last September, when it moved in the direction of tightening 
up finance with respect to the Bank of Japan’s credit policy, 
and toward the concentration of government deposits in the 
Bank of Japan. Since the beginning of 1954, it has taken 
a series of measures to intensify further the Bank of Japan’s 
Higher Rate Application System and to control import 
finance. Appropriate actions are under consideration to 
remove the dependence of financial institutions upon the 
Bank of Japan and to promote the normalization of finance. 
The Government wishes to restore commercial relationships 
with foreign countries by concluding treaties of commerce 
and navigation or by the earliest possible settlement of 
reparations, in order to promote exports and secure markets 
abroad, in particular economic relations with Southeast Asian 
countries, and by such measures as the extension of favor- 
able tax treatment for export transactions. The current 
exchange rate will be maintained. Any deflationary pheno- 
mena that may appear in the course of carrying out the 
Government’s policies will be handled so as to avoid con- 
fusion or unrest. Some transitional friction is inevitable. 
The formulation of supplementary budgets and the relaxa- 
tion of tight monetary policy will be avoided in the future. 


BUDGET, 1954-55 


The Indian budget for the fiscal year 1954-55 (April 
1954-March 1955) estimates a revenue deficit of Rs 261 wm 
lion (US$55 million) and an over-all deficit of Rs. 2,5v- 
million (US$525 million). Revenue receipts for the coming 
fiscal year are estimated at Rs 4,410 million (on the basis 
cf existing levels of taxation) and ordinary expenditure at 
Rs 4,671 million. Customs collections are expected to be 
Rs 150 million more than in 1953-54, while receipts from 
income taxes and excise duties may remain practically un- 
changed. The newly introduced estates duty is expected to 
yield Rs 40 million, all of which will be distributed among 
the states. Civil expenditure is expected to rise by Rs 
305 million, mainly because of increased allotments for 
education, health, welfare services, community projects, grow- 
more-focd schemes, and the promotion of small and cottage 
industries. The expenditure on defense is expected to be 
Rs 2,056 million, which is slightly above the revised estimate 
for 1953-54. The Government will require, in all, about 
Rs 4,740 million to finance its revenue deficit (Rs 261 mil- 
lion), capital outlays and assistance to states and local 
bodies for development projects (Rs 3,950 million), and debt 
repayments (Rs 530 million); Rs 750 million is expected 
from lIcans on the market, Rs 450 million from “small sav- 
ings,”’ Rs 560 million from other miscellaneous debt and 
remittance transactions, and Rs 480 million from foreign 
assistance and dollar loans, leaving an uncovered over-all de- 


ficit of Rs. 2,500 million. This deficit will be met by floating 


Treasury bills. There are no major new tax proposals, since 
the Government is waiting for the report of the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission. A few customs duties are to be in- 
creased, and import duties on raw cotton and certain steel 
goods will be abolished. An increase in the excise duty on 
cotton cloth, and new excise duties on artificial silk, cement, 
soap, and factory-made footwear, are proposed. The total 
gain in revenue from these proposals is expected to be Re 
119 million; this would reduce the revenue deficit to Rs 1. 
million and the over-all deficit to Rs 2,380 million. 


The current financial year (1953-54) may end with a 


revenue deficit of Rs 170 million and an over-all deficit of 
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B22 million; the corresponding budget figures were Rs 
million and Rs 1,380 million. Revenue receipts (Rs 4,137 
million) will be lower than the budget estimates by Rs 256 
million (mainly because of nonpayment of a debt instal- 
ment of Rs 180 million from Pakistan), and ordinary ex- 
penditure will be smaller by about Rs 80 million. Capital 
outlay during 1953-54 will be Rs 640 million, against the 
budget provision of Rs 764 million. The over-all deficit will 
be met partly by drawing down cash balances (Rs 480 mil- 
lion) and partly by increasing the floating debt (Rs 800 
million). There were substantial increases in agricultural 
and industrial production, improvement in the payments 
position, positive balance with the dollar area, and increase 
in external reserves. The investment rate during the first 
three years of the Five Year Plan is lower than planned. 
Deficit financing to the extent of Rs 2,500 million will not 
produce any marked inflationary effect, especially in view of 
the import surplus which the Government expects. 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND FISHERIES 
IN HONGKONG 


Considerable success was achieved with last season’s 
rice crop by the use of a well-balanced fertiliser, states the 
Director of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry in his re- 
port for the first quarter of 1954. A fertiliser loan scheme 
has been established and is being financed by the Kadoorie 
Agricultural Aid Association under the direction of the 
Department. Under the scheme, farmers can avail them- 
selves of interest-free loans for the purchase of fertiliser 
“» the current crop. The scheme for 1954 involves eleven 

_tricts of 770 families and covers an area of 2,966 dau 
chung of land. To date 88 tons of mixed fertiliser of a 
composition laid down by the Department has been dis- 
tributed. An important fertiliser test was made at the 
Sheung Shui experimental agricultural station to compare 
nightsoil, compost, other organic and artificial fertilisers in 
vegetable production. 


Eleven citrus varieties for use as snchaiaile have been 
established in station nurseries. These include local Sweet 
Orange, Taiwan Sour Tangerine, Meyu Lemon, Brazilian 
Sour Orange, Puri::e Lemon, Northern Sweet Orange, Afri- 
can Sour Orange, Rough Lemon, Californian Sour Orange, 
Calamondin and the Hongkong Wild Kumquat. Grafting 
commenced in January, one month ahead of last year, using 
selected budwood from local orchards. A large number of 
young trees from last year’s grafts was distributed to 
agricultural stations and farmers, and indications are that 
citrus culture of approved types could be considerably ex- 
panded in the Colony. 


Attractive prices and the steady extension work of 
the Department in cooperation with the Kadoorie Agricul- 
tural Aid Association has led to an increase in the pig 
breeding stock of the Colony. The price of weaner pigs 
rose by as much as 25 per cent during the quarter. Breed- 
ing stock on Government stations has been greatly in- 
creased by the generous gift of 111 pigs to Government 
by Messrs. H. & L. Kadoorie. Boar services totalled 404 
and a pig breeding unit has been established at Kat O 
Island. 


Plans were completed in January for the 1954 forestry 
planting season which will involve 700 acres of forest planta- 
tions, twice the area planted in 1953. In order to ensure 
that all plantations were well established by the end of the 

mmer rains, it was planned to have all initial planting 
«»mpleted by the end of May. By the end of the quarter, 
244 acres had been planted despite unfavourable weather 
conditions. The bulk of the planting was done in the 
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Shing Mun and Tai Lam catchment areas, but small areas 
were also planted at Tai Po Kau and Kowloon Hills. A 
total of 547 trees were also planted for amenity purposes. 
Extraction of pine seed during the quarter yielded a total 
of 280 lbs of seed. In addition, 60 lbs of seed were ob- 
tained from the Taiwan Forestry Administration. 


Fresh fish landings increased by 19 per cent over the 
figures for the corresponding quarter of last year. About 
92 per cent of fresh fish landings were supplied by local 
fishermen while the remainder came from Japanese trawler 
companies. Increased landings during the period are attri- 
buted to the better weather conditions and the operation of 
357 mechanised vessels as against 148 used earlier. There 
were large increases in the catch of white pomfret, white 
herring; mackeral scad, anchovies, golden sardines, caran- 
goid, yellow croaker and red sea beam. There was some 
falling off in the catch of croaker, baracuda, golden thread 
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and Macau sole. An improved shrimp trawl has been made 
and tested by the Fisheries Division and several shrimp 
trawlers to whom the new method was demonstrated have 
adopted this technique. At present ten fishi boats are 
using this improved method. An improved method for the 
operation of a single vessel for purse seining was demon- 
strated by officers of the Fisheries Division last year, and 
it has now been adopted by practically all the mechanised 
boats and by some of the sailing vessels. A good season 
was experienced with mechanised junks with catches almost 
double that of sailing vessels. Smaller junks had a less 
profitable season because of strong winds and shark acti- 
vities in inshore waters. Japanese type-trawlers found good 
fishing near Hanoi Island and at the entrance to Tonkin 
Bay. 

A record number of 105 vessels were mechanised, and 
at the end of the quarter the number stood at 357—an 
increase of 209 over the year. In February two British 
registered deep-sea trawlers joined the fishing fleet, and 
for the first time also gill netters appeared on the list of 
mechanised junks. 


Fourteen loans under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund, varying from $4,500 to $6,000, were ap- 
proved during the quarter. Fishermen are becoming more 
aware of the conditions pertaining to these loans, and it is 
expected that there will be more applications for assistance. 
The Fisheries Division carried on the export of fish fry to 
Thailand and five shipments of three varieties of carp fry 
were sent by air to Bangkok in hermetically sealed tins con- 
taining oxygen. All ponds in the Yuen Long area were 
surveyed and advice and assistance given to fresh water 
fish raisers. The catch of fresh water fish totalled about 
1,500 piculs and fetched good prices. Several new ponds 
have been built, increasing the fresh water fish breeding 
area by four acres. The supervision of oyster fishing was 
continued as well as the sealing of oyster products in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Hongkong Certifi- 
eates of Origin. A total of 11,938 catties of dry oyster 
and 28,507 catties of oyster juice were processed and sealed 
for export to the United States. Nine firms received silver 
shrimp certificates for export of their products to America. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY | 


Mr. H. A. Angus, Director of the Dept. of Commerce 
and Industry, recently outlined the organisation and functions 
of that Government Department. Apart from headquarters, 
the Department is divided into four divisions—Supplies, 
Trade Control, Revenue, and Trade Development. The 
Supplies Division is connected with the holding of stocks 
of essential goods, and it plans and implements approved 
stock-piling programmes and emergency supply and distri- 
bution schemes for food and fuel. It is charged with 
keeping a watch on the stocks of essential foodstuffs and 
fuel. It buys, stores, and turns over these stocks. Govern- 
ment at one time traded in a great number of commodities, 
but now only in rice, frozen meat and coal. Large stocks 
are kept and turned over at a small profit if possible, so 
that we may have something to put aside to meet the losses 
which are inevitable when markets fall and when stocks 
cannot be adjusted. 


The Trade Control Division is split into. four main 
components: Import Control Office, Export Control Office, 
Essential Supplies Office and Statistical Office. The Essen- 
tial Supplies Office’is not only the means whereby the quan- 
tities of strategic goods required by factories and other 
users are determined but it is also helping factories to 
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obtain scarce raw materials from difficult sources and r 
commends to the Exchange Controller the amount of U 
dollar exchange which should be granted to importers and 
factories. The Statistics Office produces the trade returns, 
other statistics and prepares retail price and food and 
fuel indices. 

The Revenue Division is responsible for the collection 
of about one quarter of the Colony’s revenue which comes 
from dutiable commodities i.e—wines, beer and _ spirits; 
cigarettes, cigars and tobacco; petrol and other hydrocarbon 
oils; certain types of medicines, toilet preparations and table 
waters. Locally manufactured beer, Chinese wine, medi- 
cines, bottled soft drinks also contribute their quota. Fees 
for licences to import, distil, or manufacture; and to store in 
bond, or deal in, or retail dutiable commodities are also 
collected. The Business Registration Office collects fees for 
annual registration of 40,000 businesses at present operating. 
The total from all sources is 80 million dollars a year. 

The Trade Development Division consists of three main 
sections, which deal with Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin and Tourist Certificates in respect of Chinese-type 
goods for export to the United States, Imperial Preference 
Certificates and ordinary Certificates of Origin, and trade 
enquiries and trade promotion matters generally. The work 
of the section dealing with the release of locally made 
Chinese-type goods for export to the United States is not 
difficult for it takes some time to work out the necessary 
procedures for control and inspection of these local manu- 
factures to the satisfaction of the United States authori- 
ties. The section dealing with ordinary Certificates of Origin 
and Imperial Preference Certificates has the purpose to 
certify locally manufactured goods to facilitate their entry 
into various overseas markets where the Governments con- 
cerned insist on proof that sufficient work has been carri 
out on the materials in Hongkong to render them genuin. 
Hongkong products. The trade promotion section has varied 
duties: answering trade enquiries, production of the Trade 
Bulletin, production of Commercial Guide, British Indus- 
tries Fair Directory, and arrangements for trade fairs over- 
seas, services to business visitors to the Colony, provision 
of industrial sites for local manufacturers. 


PROBLEMS OF HONGKONG EDUCATION 


The Acting Director of Education in a recent address 
pointed out problems of local education. There is the need 
for more schools and Government will play as great a part 
as possible in building new Government schools, and in 
giving subsidies and land in special cases. To keep pace 
with the rapidly increasing school population, there is an 
urgent need for many new schools, and this need can only 
be met if all sections of the community contribute their 
full share. Church bodies, philanthropic associations, busi- 
ness firms and clubs, have all demonstrated their interest 
in education in the past. The community will have to 
look to them for a continuation and indeed an increase in 
this interest and help in the future. The alternative will 
be a large and ever-increasing number of uneducated child- 
ren who will grow into uneducated adults, with all the 
attendant dangers of unemployability, poverty and disease. 
Assistance towards the provision of good schools is there- 
fore assistance towards the well-being of the Colony. The 
problem is not merely one of many more schools as schools 
which are badly conducted or are run for the wrong motive 
may do more harm than good. New schools must be well 
managed, and shall be under the control of reliable com- 
mittees of management whose first concern is the welfar- 
of the pupils rather than profit making or other undesirab: 
ends. It is hoped that all public bodies will be making 
funds available for the erection and running of schools. 
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HONGKONG PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT 


During the first quarter of 1954 the P.W.D. report 
that 117 projects have either been completed, are under 
construction or at the drawing board stage. Works com- 
pleted include: Tuberculosis Clinic at Kennedy Road, King 
George V Memorial Park, entrance to Stanley Cemetery, 
drainage for Yau Yat Chuen housing estate in Boundary 
Street, storm-water drainage at Tai Hang Village, precasting 
of concrete blocks and boxes for completion of Central Re- 
clamation, breakwaters for new typhoon shelter at Causeway 
Bay and resurfacing of many roads. Among new works 
in hand are: second section of new Government Offices at 
Garden Road, Police Headquarters at Arsenal Yard, Naval 
Volunteer Reserve Headquarters, primary school at Sha- 
taukok, schools at North Point and Saiyingpun, market at 
Ping Chau, Tsun Wan Health Centre, new Queen’s Pier, 
Tsan Yuk Hospital, two-storey dwellings for fire victims at 
Shekkipmei, drainage works at Causeway Bay and Central 
Reclamations, Sookunpoo construction of Sports Stadium. 
Private builders submitted 452 plans covering 957 
buildings and 1,380 plans covering 2,168 buildings 
were approved by the Buildings Ordinance Office. A total of 
137 domestic permits were issued, including 168 Chinese 
houses, 102 European houses, 16 quarters, two _ apart- 
ment buildings, two extensions of houses and _ seven 
additional floors; 58 non-domestic permits were also 
issued, including 4 sheds, 14 godowns and stores, 4 offices, 
8 workshops, 5 boat yards, a filling station, 2 schools, a 
club house and 3 kiosks. A total of 84 applications for 
purchase of Crown Land were received. Two lots were 

ld by public auction. Five lots were sold by private treaty. 

2n free grants were made. New Crown Leases were 
granted in respect of two lots and extension of time for 
completion of building covenants was granted to six lots, 
fines being imposed in five cases; one temporary pier permit 
was issued and 19 pier permits were renewed. In addition 
190 permits were issued for temporary leasing of Crown 
Land. New industrial sites at Ngau Tau Kok in Kowloon 
were discussed and development plans have been prepared. 
New automatic traffic lights were installed and put into 
operation at the junctions of Jordan and Nathan Road, 
Waterloo and Nathan Road, Argyle Street and Nathan Road, 
Prince Edward and Nathan Road. Construction of all three 
breakwaters at the Causeway Bay typhoon shelter has been 
completed as well as the reclamation of the existing shelter. 
Reclamation of the sea-bed at Ma Tau Kok has started follow- 
ing the completion of dredging and sand filling. General 
repair work was carried out at many piers and all Govern- 
ment piers were surveyed. Repairs were carried out to the 
canal seawall at Causeway Bay. On the new Star Ferry 
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Piers, work of precasting piles, concrete blocks and moor- 
ing blocks is practically completed and the design and pre- 
parations of detailed drawings for the whole structure of the 
Hongkong Pier have been put in hand. Dredging work 
totalled 58,132 cubic yards and 98,421 cubic yards of earth 
and other materials were dumped at North Point, Aberdeen, 
Hunghom, Ngau Chi Wan and at the Central Reclamation. 
Many roads in Hongkong, Kowloon and New Territories 
were resurfaced. In the New Territories work was con- 
tinued on general maintenance of all roads, side channels, 
footpaths, traffic signs, white lines and grass verges. New 
works completed in Hongkong include reconstruction and 
improvement of Wongneichong Road from Morrison Hill 
to the Jockey Club entrance, surfacing of King George V 
Playground, reconstruction of Prince Edward Road, Minden 
Avenue, Cheung Sha Wan Road, Kowloon City Road and 
thoroughfares in Shamshuipo. In the New Territories, works 
completed include roadworks in connection with the develop- 
ment of Shek Wu Hui, extension and provision of a metalled 
surface to the jeep track from Taipo to Shum Wan, and 
the reconstruction of Castle Peak Road from the new Tsun 
Wan Health Centre to the two bridges in the centre of 
the town. Work on the installation of street lamps was 
continued and a total of 259 lamps were connected. 


HONGKONG TRAFFIC 


During the period January to March, 1954 a total of 
1,300 aircraft, 24,170 passengers, 150,374 kilos of mail and 
525,487 kilos of freight were handled at Kaitak Airport, 
according to the C'vil Aviation quarterly report. Local civil 
movements, totalled 1,036. The figure does not include 
military aircraft movements. 

Approval was given to international airlines--to in- 
stitute trans-Pacific tourist fares from Hongkong to the 
United States. The reduced fare is $2,900. Braathens 
(S.A.F.E.) Airlines ceased to operate their fortnightly ser- 
vice. Korean National Airlines flew into the Colony on one 
familiarisation flight from Korea. Air India International, 
which operates four flights a week between Bombay and 
London, plans to extend its operations to the Far East, in- 
cluding Hongkong, in July. Airwork Limited have ap- 
plied for a fortnightly scheduled air service between London 
and Hongkong using Handley Page Hermes Mark IVa type 
of aircraft. Philipp:ne Aj$irlines suspended all long-range 
international flights because of insufficient funds but ser- 
vices from Manila to Hongkong, Bangkok and Taipei con- 
tinue. A Philippine Airlines DC-6 aircraft established a 
new flight record between Hongkong and Manila with a 
time of two hours and 22 minutes. A Convair aircraft of 
the same company also set up a new flight time record be- 
tween Bangkok and Hongkong. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1952 at 
HK$15. 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1953 at 
HK$20. 


De luxe editions containing complete. description 
of Japan’s industry and commerce, with names and 
addresses of leading firms, maps and other important 
reference material. Published by the Jiji Press of 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Apply at the office of the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Telephone: 32429. 
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rAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


THEN AND NOW 


At the occasion of its 35th anniversary United Business 
Service (weekly) presents a highly interesting resume of 
economic conditions in this country, the principal features of 
which are recorded here. 


In 1919 the American nation was on the threshold of 
a golden era in its financial and economic history. The 
automobile age was dawning, radio was commencing to 
sprout out, and mass production had obtained an enormous 
lift from World War I. A period of outstanding industrial 
and scientific expansion lay ahead. From this statement 
one could have inferred that almost any common stock in- 
vestment would prove profitable. However, such was far 
from the truth. 


Three of the most popular and active shares of the 
1919-21 period were Chandler Motors (price 66), Pierce 
Arrow (35) and Studebaker (86). Eventually all three 
concerns were to go into bankruptcy and stockholders losses 
were virtually 100%. At that time General Motors also 
was one of the most actively traded shares, but at $13 it 
was viewed sceptically in some circles as a gamble for those 
who liked to dabble in low-priced lesser knowns. 


Thirty-five years ago oil stocks and electric utilities 
were just entering investment prominence, without having 
then attained a position of respectability. Indeed, the con- 
servative constitutional investor of those days was likely to 
take a jaundiced view of the entire stock market. Why 
should he risk his capital when U.S. Liberty Loan 4%s were 
available to yield nearly 5%, and railroads of unimpeachable 
credit borrowed on equipment trust obligations at 7%? A 
growing upstart named Du Pont was soon to issue a ten- 
year 7%% bond. 


At that time the overwhelming preference was for rail- 
road securities from the standpoint of all-round safety and 
respectability. Fourteen of the twenty most popular bonds 
in 1919 were railroad issues; and more than half of these 
roads subsequently went into receivership. This was trace- 


able in large part to the development of the motor car 
and motor truck. 


Just let us place ourselves in the shoes of an average 
investor of those days who wished to invest $20,000 in com- 
mon shares. To avoid hindsight we shall have -him buy 
$1,000 worth of each of the 20 stocks figuring in the Dow- 
Jones Industrials of today—issues which were reasonably 
typical of the kind of stuff he might purchase if he were 
careful to avoid obvious cats and dogs. 


Today, 35 years later, nine of the 20 stocks show losses 
of 50% or more from purchase prices. One concern went 
into bankruptcy, and the loss became total. In a second 
case the $1,000 investment of 1919 had a worth of just 
$36 in 1954. Two others show losses of 70% and 80%, 
respectively. 

But here enters one of the most interesting phenomena 
which is summarized in the old saying “hit one on the nose 
and it makes up for a dozen wrong guesses’’. Four of those 
20 stocks (American Can, General Electric, Texas Co., and 
Westinghouse) proved highly successful and now show gains 
of from 650% to 1,500% over our average investor’s theore- 
tical cost. 


The following tabulation illustrates what has been said 
in the foregoing: 1919 Dow-Jones Industrials. Value begin- 
ning of April, 1954: 


American Beet Sugar (a) 


*) Declared worthless in 1935 
a) Now American Crystal 

b) Now Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
c) Now U.S. Leather 

d) Now Republic Steel 

z) Now Kennecott Copper 


From the foregoing documentation we may arrive at the 
following conclusions: (1) There is no such thing as a 
permanent investment, i.e. one that can be bought, salted 
away and forgotten. These tactics are unconnected with 
safety. (2) It is necessary to be keenly alive to fresh 
developments in industry and science. Of the nation’s 100 
largest industrial companies a generation ago, only a minori- 
ty have been able to retain their position of leadership in 
modern times. The factor of growth prospects should re- 
main a serious consideration. (3) At regular intervals in- 
vestment portfolios should be carefully examined and dead- 
wood weeded out. Over-all investment policies have to be 
kept flexible. (4) Diversification, i.e. spreading your in- 
vestment eggs over several baskets, is good profit insurance. 
It increases your chances in hitting the real winners of the 
future. 


TIRE AND RUBBER STOCKS 


Shares in the tire and rubber industry have moved up- 
ward since the close of World War II. At this time they 
are at their all-time highs. Wartime restrictions made rub- 
ber scarce, so that in 1946 the demand rose to unprecedented 
tops. 1947 and 1948 proved even better terms. 1949 wit- 

‘nessed a reduction in sales and profits, but this did not last 
long, for 1950 saw renewed demand for rubber goods. When 
in 1952 restrictions were removed for rubber articles, sal 
once more saw new peaks. 1953 proved to be a banne. 
year; then sales rose by 13% and profits advanced 58%. 
This in face of large excess profit taxes. 
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7 Historically the rubber industry in America has a 
«eng underlying growth trend. New uses for rubber are 
constantly being found, but tires form the mainstay. Of 
the rubber consumed in the United States 65% goes to 
transportation uses. In 1950 one million long tons of rub- 
ber was employed in this country for transportation, pro- 
spects being that this figure will be largely exceeded as time 
goes on. But the increase in tonnage for other employments 
than transportation is considerably larger. It is estimated 
that by 1975 rubber for non-transportation will have risen 
to 50% of the total. 


Sales and earnings of American tire and rubber com- 
panies in general have been erratic, largely due to fluctua- 
tions in the price of raw rubber. This was at least the case 
before artificial rubber came into vogue. In _ order to 
operate efficiently, factories had to stock at least four months 
supply, the bulk of which was imported from Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. But since then synthetic rubber has 
proved an excellent substitute, the more so as production 
within the United States at comparatively stable prices be- 
came feasible. As the source of supply is so near, American 
factories can obtain artificial rubber supplies at short notice, 
thus being absolved from importing costly stocks of planta- 
tion rubber. It is interesting to learn that synthetic rubber 
for about one-third of the uses for rubber is superior to 
the natural product. On the other hand, plantation rubber 
is better also for one-third of the uses when compared with 
artificial rubber. And as regards the remaining third, both 
are deemed equally good for their purposes. 


As regards prospects for 1954, it is too early to form 
a clear opinion. Due to the reduced output of motor cars 
and trucks right now, original equipment tire sales will, of 
urse, be smaller than they were last year. But replace- 
ent tires, historically the most profitable, should have con- 
tinued good sales. Defense orders probably will be on re- 
duced scale. As a consequence, keen competition may re- 
sult in some substantial price cuts. 


On the favorable side of the picture: that many of the 
companies paid excess profit taxes in 1953; and despite such 
burdens, huge earnings were reported, amply covering divi- 
dends. With the elimination of the EPT in 1954, it can 
rightly be expected that last year’s dividends are secure 
and that reported earnings for most of the rubber concerns 
will not vary appreciably from the 1953 results, even if 
sales should be on a reduced scale. 


Regarding future prospects, Messrs. Hemphill Noyes & 
Co., whose Mr. R. R. Spence also compiled the tables 
appearing at the end of this report, opine that the demand 
for rubber (both natural and synthetic) will continue 
upward. New uses will be developed for both cate- 
gories of rubber. With the increase of the population 
and the tendency to spread to the _ suburbs, ad- 
ditional quantities of rubber will be consumed by the auto 
industry. Besides, the companies will continue to diversify 
their operations, notably in the field of chemicals. Due to 
these prospects the future appears bright. 

Recent rises in the price of rubber stocks in this 
country do not make rubber shares particularly attractive 
on either yields or price times earnings basis. They are 
volatile and cyclical and must be considered speculative. 


The following table gives particulars relative to six of 
the large rubber companies: 


Average Earnings 


1935 1941 1948 Earns. 

1949 1945 1952 1952 
TPVirestone .....- $1.15 $3.06 $8 .57 $10.89 
neral Tire .. 0.89 1.33 4.30 4.82 
wwoodrich ...... 0.44 2.24 6.82 7.60 
Goodyear....... 1.05 2.76 6.72 8.30 
Lee Rubber.... 2.55 4.80 7.60 6 . 66 
U.S. Rubber .... 0.69 1.48 3.49 4.33 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


According to the annual report of the American Loco- 
motive Company about 75% of railway service in the United 
States today is performed by Diesels. As of January 1, 
1954, there were still nearly 12,000 steam locomotives to be 
replaced before domestic railroads achieve complete dieseli- 
sation. 

Cost of defense outlays this fiscal year, even after 
Korea, is estimated at $67 billion. In 1940 it did not 
exceed 2% billion dollars. 

One of the active industrial corporations is Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. Its sales in 1953 aggregated 
$293,267,000, resulting in a net income (after taxes) of 
$9,536,000. Its 1,700 engineers and _ scientists were busy 
with research work in 1953. The company is much diversi- 
fied, as may be noted from its output, consisting of: radio 
and television sets, photo-flush bulbs, florescent lamps, radio 
tubes, picture tubes, etc. But the company’s strength is in 
electronics, especially semiconductor devices, inclusive of 
transistors and diodes. Besides, Sylvania manufactures 
lacquers, and germanium dioxide for plating metals. Re- 
cently it inaugurated the production of fuel elements for 
atomic reactors, including power plants. 

Nonferrous metals are witnessing price strengthening, 
Copper prices refused to decline from the 30 cents level, 
while the much neglected zinc and lead quotations appear 
to have struck bottom. It should be recalled that zine had 
dropped from a ceiling price of 19% cents per pound in 
the opening of 1952 to 9% cents in 1954, while lead tum- 
bled from 19 cents in 1952 to 12% cents in 1953. The 
main reason for the break was excessive foreign imports. 
LComestic consumption of slab zine in 1953 aggregated 
978,000 tons (an all-time high), and consumption of lead 
last year rose 5% over 1952 to 1,188,000 tons. 

- In 1953 the Hilton Hotels had an excellént year. Re- 
venues reached 97.7 million dollars; assets stand at $105 
million. The Hilton group comprises 16 owned or ieased 
hotels in U.S.A. and abroad, with 15,363 guest rooms. 
Five owned hotels include the three largest in the wor!d, 
viz., the Conrad Hilton and Palmer House in Chicago and 
the recently purchased New Yorker in New York. Amongst 
the leased units are the Waldorf Astoria and the Plaza. 
Abroad there is the Caribe Hilton in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
and the Catellana Hilton in Madrid. Under construction 
are a Hilton Hotel in Istanbul, as well as the Beverly Hilton 
in Los Angeles. 

Due to a retrenchment of defense orders, as well as a 
cut-back in auto-production, steel mills for the past months 
have been working 30% under capacity. Nevertheless, it is 
just the steel stocks which during recent months have shown 
a strong upward movement, symptoms which prognosticate 
good weather ahead for the steel industry. Especially 
Bethlehem Steel shares have risen considerably during recent 
weeks. 

Another promising oil discovery has been made _ in 
western Alberta, where the Pembina field with reserves esti- 
mated at close to 1 billion barrels was discovered. This 
means that the new find on this one field is equal to about 
one-half of Canada’s reserves. Applications have been made 
to construct pieplines from Pembina to the transmountain 
pipeline at its nearest point, only 6 miles north of the field’s 
northernmost well. 


Price 

Earns. Ind. Recent Approx. x 1953 

1953 Div. Price Yield Earns. 
$11.77 $3.75 70 5.4% 6.0 
4.91 2.00 33%, 6.0 wie 
8.16 3.20 87% 3.7 10. Te 
10.28 3.00 59%, 5.0 5.8 
6.01 4.00 54%, 7.3 9.1 
5.19 2.00 31 6.4 6.0 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT IN SUGAR AND OIL 


Along with the foreign exchange budget for the new 
fiscal year, beginning Apr. 1, government is finding a way 
to prevent the nation’s balance of payments from growing 
worse. Increase of exports and decrease of imports are 
being effected without giving much harm to economic acti- 
vities in general. To curb and control imports, state man- 
agement import procedure will include, for the time being, 
sugar, heavy oil and gasoline. Concerning sugar, government 
will take care of a part of import to ensure a necessary 
quantity for the demand from the households to whom sugar 
will be sold at presentation of rice ration books. This 
amount is estimated at 330,000 tons. Sugar for commercial 
and industrial use, government will not intervene. The de- 
mand for heavy oil during 1954 fiscal year was previously 
figured out at 6,300,000 kiloliters but now will be cut down 
to 5,300,000 kiloliters, same as in the preceding year. Gov- 
ernment requested big consumers of heavy oil to use less 
oil and more coal. Office buildings will find it hard to ob- 
tain oil in future for the heating system or small-scale boilers. 
They will have to switch back to coal. Agricultural, fishing, 
and shipping industries will be given priority in the distri- 
bution of fuel oil, in consideration of the important part 
which those industries play in the nation’s economy. Con- 
sumption of gasoline will be greatly discouraged. Pleasure 


trips by automobiles or buses, especially long-distance ones, 
will be controlled. 


EXCHANGE QUOTAS FOR RAW CCTTON IMPORTS 


Ministry of International Trade & Industry has decided 
to allocate to trading companies foreign exchange quotas for 
the import of raw cotton, in addition to those allocated to 
textile mills under the current link system. This procedure 
will work as an incentive for traders so that they will be 
encouraged to export cotton products during the next fiscal 
year. Gist of the measures effective Apr. 1, is as follows: 
(1) Japanese trading firms will receive exchange quotas at 
a certain percentage, according to their exports actually 
made. (2) Ratios will differ depending on destinations and 
procedures through which raw cotton is to be processed for 
export. (3) Foreign exchange quotas for traders will be 
managed by the Government with elasticity. 


An analysis by ratio under the current system of raw 


cotton import during 1953 fiscal year ending this March, is 
as follows: 


(1) 40 percent under the current link system. (2) 
20 percent by both barter trade and extra foreign exchange 
allocation. (3) 40 percent by textile companies according 
to their production facilities available. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT OPENING 


Total value of the letters of credit opened during March 
reached US$160 million, indicating a decline of about $100 
million from January this year. When compared with Feb- 
ruary a small! increase of about $17 million is observed. L/Cs 
in January totalled $246,000,000; in February $143,800,000; 
in March $160,000,000. The decline in February was due to 
importers anticipating a drastic cut in the import program 
of Government and rushing to their bankers in December 
and January to have letters of credit opened for speculative 
import, especially of non-ferrous metals. Another factor 
was the suspension of Automatic Approval Imports by the 
Government early in February. Inactiveness in opening of 
L/Cs during March resulted from the tight-money policy. 
There is no sign that Government will modify their tight 


money policy. Thus the deficit in Japan’s international pay- 
ments can be reduced. 


OIL TANKERS 


Contracts have been concluded between Harima Ship- 
building Co. and Panamanian shipping firms for the con- 
struction of two oil tankers, and between Nihon Kokan Co. 
and a Liberian shipping firm for one oil tanker. Another 
contract will be signed between Mitsui Shipbuilding Co. and 
a Liberian shipping firm for the construction of one oil 
tanker. Approval for the building of the tankers to be ex- 
ported under the sugar-plant link plan will be granted by 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry; after then 
the shipbuilders can obtain low-interest loans for shipbuild- 
ing through the Export-Import Bank of Japan. These new 
export contracts for four big oil tankers, totalling some 
133,200 deadweight tons, were welcomed and idle dockyards 
will soon get busy. The export contracts are as follows:— 
(A)  Harima Shipbuilding Co—each 32,000 DWT oil 
tanker, costing US$122 per ton, with Castella Shipping 
Company and Hydrosa Shipping Company of Panama. (B) 
Nihon Kokan Co.—a 34,200 DWT oil tanker, costing $123 
per ton, with Trans-Ocean Marine Corporation of Liberia. 
(C) Mitsui Shipping Co.—a 35,000 DWT oil tanker, cost- 
ing $124 per ton, with a Liberian shipping firm. 

Under the sugar-plant link plan, exporters of ships and 
ether vessels and industrial plant will be granted the right 
to import crude sugar up to 3.5 percent of the FOB price of 
ships, and 7.5 percent of plant like thermal power generators, 
communication facilities, and rolling stock. 


JAPAN-CANADA AGREEMENT 


Japan-Canada Commerce Agreement was. signed on 
Apr. 1, in Ottawa. Both nations will mutually give most- 
favored nation treatment regarding tariff issues and will not 
discriminate against each other with regard to trade and 
exchange restrictions. Either nation however may take 
discriminatory measures when it is deemed necessary for 
the safeguard of its international balance of payments. 
Japan promised to accord non-discriminatory treatment for 
the import of nine items of Canadian products—wheat, 
barley, wood-pulp, flaxseed, primary copper, lead in pigs, zinc 
spelter, synthetic resins, and milk powder. Since the Anglo- 
Japanese Commerce and Navigation Pact, in which Canada 
had participated on May 1, 1913, was abolished on July 26, 
1942, the general tariffs (the highest tariff rates in Canada) 
have been imposed on Japanese goods. Under this unfavour- 
able condition, trade made between the two countries last 
year amounted to US$15 million from Japan and $104 million 
from Canada, leaving a balance of $89 million against Japan. 
Canada will now apply GATT rates to Japanese goods, and 


this will help promote the export of Japanese goods to 
Canada. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


Mining and manufacturing production which had con- 
spicuously declined in January, did not show any improve- 
ment in February. The over-all index for the month was 
173.6 (1001950), a drop of 1.3 percent from the previous 
month. Mining scored 95.9 and manufacturing, 189.6, show- 
ing a 22.0 percent drop and a 1.5 percent rise from January, 
respectively. The dullness in mining and manufacturing 
production is attributed to the following causes: 1) Less 
working-days in February; 2) Electric power supply was 
not adequate because of the dry season; 3) Deflationary 
trend has thrown a wet blanket on manufacturers’ desire to 
raise production; 4) Stringent monetary policies began 
to show effect. Government receipts have much exceed 
expenditures since beginning of this year, and the curren.. 
issue of Bank of Japan declined to Y549,568 million at the 


end of February, diminishing by Y80,323 million from the 
end of last year. 
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@» Although mining and manufacturing production was 

active, some industries maintained high production levels. 

nspicuous among them were metalic minerals, non-ferrous 
metals, non-ferrous metal products, electric machines, trans- 
portation equipment, precision machines, yarn, chemical 
fiber, textiles, soda ash, soda products, coke, oil products, 
ceramics, and sundry goods. When compared with the 
average monthly index of last year, manufacturing produc- 
tion increased 6.9 percent. Manufacturers are not parti- 
cularly discouraged. 


RUBBER SITUATION 


Consumption of rubber by rubber goods manufacturers 
amounted to 85,000 tons last year, exceeding the 64,050 tons 
of the preceding year, which is expected to further rise to 
89,000 tons this year. The estimate of 89,000 tons is the 
largest figure of the rubber consumption in the past, includ- 
ing the pre-war period. 


Import and consumption of rubber materials in the past several years: 
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EXPORT OF LIGHT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


More emphasis is now placed on export promotion of 
ammonium sulphate, cement, porcelain ware, toys. Almost 
all these products are manufactured from raw materials 
available at home. The export promotion plan under con- 
templation is as follows: (1) Favorable rates of Foreign 
Exchange Fund Special Allocation will be arranged for the 
export of the goods made chiefly of the domestic materials. 
(2) The export of artificial pearl, artificial flowers, lacquer 
ware, toys, glass products, oil & fat products, celluloid, soda, 
superphosphate of lime, and dyestuffs will be linked with the 
import of pearl essence, cotton and rayon, natural laquer, 
tin-plates, chile nitrate, oils & fats, synthetic camphor, salt, 
phosphate rock, and tar, respectively. (3) Renovation of 
equipment and preferential import of samples will be support- 
ed from the view-point of keeping up with the progress in 
competitive countries abroad. (4) Negotiations with foreign 


(in tons) 
Crude Rubber Latex Scrap Rubber Synthetic Rubber 
Year Import Consumption Import Consumption Import Consumption Import Consumption 
45,673 35,270 273 570 14,467 19,000 
er 57,725 60,230 1,011 790 11,182 20,000 140 100 
ME” * cveconeses 60,478 57,220 1,041 1,000 12,776 24,000 460 300 
” apres 67,164 64,050 1,861 1,520 8,358 20,000 2,000 800 
90,090 35,000 2,880 2,800 20,000 22,000 1,500 1,600 
Consumption of rubber in 1953 by categories: 
Rabiner governments for the lowering of high tariff rates applied to 
Products Unit Quantity Consumed Comparison Japanese products. (5) The establishment of joint sales 
(in tons) with 1952 (%) eompanies, the designation of authorized exporters according 
Auto tires eae 1,900 19,980 135 to the destinations, and the enforcement of control regula- 
viel tions to “outsiders,” will be designed so that the export 
Auto tubes ** 2,000 2,620 136 : 
Bike tires né 14,600 6,700 134 of those products may be smoothly carried out. (6) A 
Bike tubes ' 15,200 2,000 133 service center, where samples of those export items are dis- 
e & tube ane ia played, will be established in countries of South East Asa 
for tires ton 36,390 2,000 220 The total value of the light industrial products ex- 
Canvas shoe soles an 68,800 9,200 133 ported in recent years is compared with total exports:— 
pairs 
Rubber shoes ** 35,950 14,800 118 (in $1,000) 
Rubber heels or “Zin 2,400 152 Calendar Year Light Industrial Products Whole Exports 
Belts — _ 4,000 122 
H 1/900 130 197,676 1,354,520 
Industrial uses se — 6,800 141 
uses Export of porcelain, ammonium sulphate, and cement in 
ports uses — 
Agricultural uses thousand 73 430 125 the past two years: 
(in $1,000) 
4 300 Year Porcelain Wares Ammoniunt Sulphate Cement 
caw 27,865 20,397 17,003 
Total 85,000 133 33,600 30,600 19,950 


There were many reasons for the rise of demand for 
in number and 
road coverage pushed up demand for tires and tubes, which 


rubber goods. Increase of motor vehicles 


was accelerated when the crude rubber price was lowered. 


Importation of the 90,090 tons of crude rubber in 1953 
was 53 percent from Malaya and 47 percent from Indonesia. 


Rubber goods production for 1954 calendar year: 


(in tons) 
Categories Jan.-June July-Dec. Total Export 
Automobile tires & tubes . 13,600 14,400 28,000 2,500 
Bike tires & tubes ........ 3,800 4,200 8,000 300 
Tires & tubes in general .. 800 1,000 1,800 — 
ede 1,000 1,000 2,000 500 
Canvas shoes soles ....... 4,580 4,320 8,900 350 
5,800 8,200 14,000 150 
2,000 1,750 3,750 300 
Industrial useS ......eccees 3,500 3,500 7,000 300 
480 500 980 20 
@™>ricultural uses ........ 110 310 420 50 
@eable insulators .......... 2,150 2,150 4,300 -—— 
42,810 46,190 89,000 5,500 


TRIANGULAR TRADE: JAPAN-GERMANY 


Japan made an agreement with West Germany for trian- 
gular trade between Indonesia, Japan and West Germany. 
Japan’s import excess with West Germany amounted to 
US$16.5 million at the end of February and therefore it is 
necessary for her to settle the balance of the swing limit, 
which is fixed at $12 million in the present trade and pay- 
ment agreement. West Germany has had an_ unfavorable 
balance of $20 million annually with Indonesia. Trade be- 
tween Japan and Indonesia has been lopsided, and as of the 
end of February, Japan’s excess export to that country 
amounted to $130 million. Under the circumstances, the 
Japanese Government is welcoming the West German pro 
posal for the triangular trade as a means to solve the trade 
problems between the three countries. 

There are three kinds of triangular trade for which 
Tokyo will give permission to traders. (1) Japan imports 
Indonesian goods, such as rubber, tin, copra, vegetable oil, 
and bauxite; then, exports those goods to West Germany. 
This would decrease the Japan’s credit to Indonesia, and at 
the same time would lighten Japan’s debts to West Germany. 
(2) West Germany imports textile goods from Japan and 
sells them to Indonesia. This would reduce Japan’s debts to 
West Germany. (3) Japan imports West German goods, 
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such as machinery, potash salt, and other chemical goods, Appropriations for goods (in $1,000° 
through Indonesia. This would enable Japan to purchase Foodstuffs ee ee 252,978 
West German goods through the Japanese credit to Indonesia. | bane 7,161 
The Japanese Government will keep itself outside the Raw materials for daily necessities ........-2++000. 15,782 
triangular trade but will encourage the traders to make Textile materials 268,744 
the Janan’e segerations problem. with hes ; 
settled Indonesians might possibly be led to consider Japan’s on 
trade surplus with them as a first payment of reparations from Petroleum 73,780 
Japan and not a debt. Therefore, it would be advisable for an ee ne 
the Japanese Government to stay outside the arena of trade. 3,885 
(b) Japanese Government last year proposed a similar kind Agricultural cede 419 
of triangular trade to the Indonesian Government, but the Machinery & metal products ................+++++++- 55,079 
proposal was turned down by the latter. (c) West Ger- cs eo 10,230 
realization of the triangular trade, so it would be better for Re-import & additional-import goods 4.825 
Japanese traders to work by themselves. Goods to be delivered to the U.S. Army i asoal sites 840 due 
and Indonesia during January and February this year were: Imports under Automatic Approval ees 5.8. oe 142,000 wit 
im 
m n 
Expenses of travelling abroad ..............cccceeees 3,000 
FOCREIGN EXCHANGE BUDGET FOR FIRST HALF anwar > profits from foreign investments ...... 22,845 
OF 1954 FISCAL YEAR Expenses accompanying trade ..........cccccscccces 6,170 
Payments for foreign technical aids ................ 10,325 
Foreign exchange budget for the first half of the 1954 Communications cb 2,024 
359,000 ($106,689,000 for visible import and $84,670,000 129,800 
for invisible import) from the corresponding figure of last Expenses for transactions of goods .................. 27,885 
year. Out of the total sum, $1,050,000,000 (plus $50 mil- 
lion reserve) will be spent for the import of goods, and Total Coe eee eee 310,344 
the remaining $310,344,000 (plus $10 million reserve) for 0 
invisible import. Import volume of main items in the new foreign ex- si 
Main features of the new foreign exchange budget: change. Satgehs—— es 
(a) The $1,050 million for the import of goods includes tet te __ (1,000 tons) tt 
$40 million carried over from the preceding period for the may ites rie Whole tear M 
emergency import of foodstuffs, and, therefore, the actual 980 tk 
figure for the visible import will be $1,010 million. The 
$50 million reserve also includes $25 million to be spent 400 
for the purchase of MSA wheat. (b) Import of food- da 400 800 = 
stuffs, textile materials, iron/steel materials, petroleum, and Salt seeeeseccsceseceececrececscserseseeee 1,050 2,000 s 
with the corresponding period last year, some increase is 4 
sugar. (c) In order to encourage export, import of raw Coal for iron/steel manufacture .......... 1,400 2,800 a 
materials which are to be processed and reexported after- "300 600 
ward is increased to $30 million from the $13 million for 2,600 4,900 
the whole preceding year. Among the items in this category, Crude oil Te A reo 25,000 46,000 
wheat, beans, asbestos, non-ferrous metals, magnesium, and Heavy off (1,000 Kiloliters) .........-.++++. 1,100 2,200 , 
yria, Lebanon, and Latin American countries, appropria- : . 
tion to the barter trade goods is increased to $12, million b ae payments outlook would appear to 
for the whole year from the $9 million for the 1953 fiscal phage sce ive 
year. (e) From the items under the Automatic Approval 
System for the dollar and the open-account area, waste 
cotton, wool-shoddy, -rug, and -noil, copper scrap, lauan, 1,270 
American lumber, tallow, and iron scrap (only for the 
dollar area) are expected to be struck off. Appropriation i 
to the goods under the system is drastically reduced to We 7. cvs 71 65 136 
$142 million from the $260 million for the corresponding Total 1,098 1,073 2,171 
period last year. (f) No foreign exchange is available for Payments 
the import of race horses, television sets including parts, ES CLE 1,047 953 2.000 
and tobacco and cigarettes. Import of passenger automo- EN 142 128 270 
biles decreased to about 1,200 cars for the whole year as Payments for cotton 
against the 6,400 cars imported during the 1953 fiscal year. 49 80 70 
As for other luxuries, however, about the same amount of evens 200 
foreign exchange as in the previous year is allocated to 1,188 1,081 2,270 
em. alance —8 —-99 
Fore Foreign exchange holding : [ 
‘ase oreign exchange budget for the first half of 1954 Beginning of period .... 785 694 ) 
scai year: 694 686 | 


= 
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>. EXPORTS TO STERLING AREA 


Letters of credit received by Japanese traders for their 
exports to the sterling area have been steadily increasing 
since the beginning of this year. Monthly total value of 
letters of credit received by them are: £9,680,000 in 
January, £10,250,000 in February, and £14,990,000 in 
March. Marking the highest monthly figure in the past 20 
months, the amount of March was almost twice as much 
as the corresponding figure last year, which was only 
£7,600,000. On the other hand, letters of credit opened 
in March for Japanese imports were as low as £18,210,000, 
showing a sizable decrease of £9,200,000 from that of the 
same month of last year. However, it shows a slight in- 
crease from January and February, because the bulk buying 
of Australian wool and Burmese rice was made in March. 


Improvement in export to the sterling area is chiefly 
due to the following: (1) Active business has been con- 
ducted in canned mandarines, textiles, and sundry goods 
with Great Britain and its colonies, (2) Pakistan issued 
import licenses for Japanese cotton goods, totalling about 
£5,000,000. (3) Export of ships to Burma amounted to 
about £500,000. 


The amounts of letters of credit in sterling for export 
and import in the past six months are as follows:— 


(in £1,000) 
Month Export Import 
seven 8,370 11,100 


CURB ON TRIANGULAR TRADE OF SILK 


To put an end to the triangular trade of silk in the 

n account area, the Ministry of International Trade and 
1idustry obliged all traders who have made shipment of 
silk to any country in the open account area to submit the 
certificate of clearance of that particular cargo issued by 
the customs office in the importing country. Now the 
Ministry has decided to enlarge the scope of application of 
this method and include rugs, silk scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
and some other textile articles generally called secondary 
products. The countries to be affected by this procedure 
are Brazil, Holland, Sweden and Finland. In the case of 
Brazil, export of silk, silk goods, and rugs to that country 
has greatly increased since last year though Brazil im- 
ported practically nothing until 1952. Raw silk shipped 
to Brazil in 1953 amounted to 5,930 bales, and in January 
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this year 654 bales and in February 391 bales. Some other 
instances are: shipments of cotton and woollen rugs amount- 
ed to $36,000 in November last year jumped to $519,000 
in January, to $645,000 in February, and to $297,000 in 
the first half of March. Damask linen: $132,000 in Novem- 
ber last year and $229,000 in the first half of March this 
year. Silk handkerchiefs and scarfs: $45,000 in November 
last year and $370,000 in February this year. These large 
exports actually go or have gone to the U.S. through Brazil. 


SHEET- AND PLATE-GLASS EXPORT 


Domestic demand for sheet- and plate-glass generally 
falls after April which this year will be worsened by the 
decline of building boom due to the deflationary policies 
of the government. In order to meet the decline in demand, 
the glass industry will increase export of their products. 
The goal of exports this year is set at 850,000 cases, 40 
percent more than that for last year. Overseas shipment 
has so far been conducted well, though sometimes it was 
necessary to export with a very small margin of profit. 
The total shipment made during January and February 
amounted to 145,000 cases as against the 99,600 cases ex- 
ported during the like period of last year. 

The prospect for the current year is as follows:—(1) 
Shipments to Korea during January and February reached 
34,900 cases. In the future, Japanese traders will have to 
compete with exporters in western countries, especially Bel- 
gium. But geographically Japan is favorably located in 
relation to Korea. (2) Shipments to Canada have been 
increasing steadily. The first two-month shipments amount- 
ed to 3,600 cases this year, which could be interpreted to be 
an improvement when compared with the 9,600 cases ex- 
ported to the same country during the whole year of 1953. 
Manufacturers have already completed their booking of the 
orders up to May delivery. Such an advance in the export 
to Canada is ascribed to increased activity in building there; 
advantages enjoyed by Japanese products over those from 


European countries in freight costs; inadequate supply from 


the U.S. (3) To Iraq, Iran, and some other countries, the 
shipments during only two months of January and February 
this year already amounted to more than 10,000 cases against 
the 13,800 cases of exports throughout last year. Quite 
a sizable amount of inquiries are still coming in from Near 
East countries. This favorable tendency is attributed to 
freight rates recently being lowered, which have made the 
buyers prefer the Japanese products to the European ones. 
(4) India has long been one of the best markets and should 
take this year 39,000 cases, almost twice as much as was 
exported during last year. 
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TRE BANK, 


LIMITED 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Deposit 


(as of September 30, 1953) 


2,700,000,000.00 
3,594,061,701.00 
5,719,865,177.00 
3 


¥ 193,340,137,202.28 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
OVERSEAS: 


184 branches in principal cities of Japan 


LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, London, E.C. 2) 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. 


Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
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THE ECONOMY OF TAIWAN 


During the year 1953 the most significant economic 
developments were the following: (1) implementation of 
the Four-Year Plan (1953 being the first of the plan), (2) 
consummation of the “‘land-to-tiller’” program, (3) expan- 
sion of electric power and fertilizer plants and flour mills, 
and (4) technical improvements of trade and foreign ex- 
change control systems. The steady increases in Govern- 
ment revenues and the continuous falls in interest rates 
may also be regarded as developments. 


The unfavorable side of the economic picture is (1) the 
expansion of bank credit and note issue for government 
finance, (2) the increasing difficulty in finding profitable 
outlets for exportable products, and (8) the increased 
population and immigrants, which has created an unemploy- 
ment problem. 


Production 


There was an increase in almost every line of produc- 


tion in 1953 as compared with 1952. The percentage of 


increase was largest in livestock and industrial products, as 
seen in the following indices: 


Agricultural Pastoral Industrial 
Index Index Index 
Minerals Fisheries Forestry 
Index Index Index 


Note: 1937 being base year. 


Since population also increased in 1953, the year’s per 
capita production value was only 13.3% higher than that 
of 1952. Last year’s per capita production value was still 
16.3% below that of 1937 in Japanese occupation days. 


Population Production Value 

of Taiwan per capita Index 

8,502,279 87.40 83.7 

Actual Production in 1953 
Industrial 
Electricity consumed ................ 1,564,000 KW 
Electric Power (capacity) ........ 357,648 KW 
Sugar (including brown sugar) .... 882,152 MT 
4,915 MT 
oal 2,392,704 MT 
Agricultural 

Pineapple wes 60,000 MT 
1,000 MT 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


IN 1953 


Industrial production in 1953 generally reached the 
set goals, but agricultural production did not. Production 
of timber and lumber, fish and livestock appeared higher in 
1953 than in 1952. Concern was over the _ excessive 
chopping-down of trees without planting enough new ones. 
Fish supplies on the market were adequate, though the 
catches from the Island’s coast lines were reduced owing 
to unfavorable weather. The total catch for 1953 was 
130,597 metric tons. The number of hogs raised in the 
year is 2,900,000 heads. 


There are three private industries which made. great 
strides in the year, namely, flour, jute and pharmaceutical. 
At the beginning of the year, there were only 17 factories 
producing flour; but by August the number of such factories 
increased to 30 with a capacity of 300,000 metric tons of 
flour yearly. The new investment in the industry was 
US$300,000 and NT$20,000,000. 


Agriculture and many industries have not been in a 
good position. They have been facing serious marketing 
and financial problems. .They. have encountered great diffi- 
culties in disposing of products abroad or in expanding 
the domestic market which is limited. Therefore, they have 
been forced to increase the holding of their stocks. Most 
industries, furthermore, are suffering from under-capitaliz 
tion and lack of working capital. The difficulty in obtaini. 
working capital has increased the cost of their produc- 
tion. 


Foreign Trade 


Taiwan’s foreign trade in 1953 was _§ satisfactory. 
Despite many difficulties, export increased. The value of 
exports was 8.4 per cent higher than that of 1952, reaching 
the highest level, since 1946, at US$129,792,878. The 
total value of imports for the year was US$100,569,697. 
There was a favorable balance of trade of about US$30 
million. As compared with 1952, the import value was down 
by about US$17 million, but the total value of trade (import 
plus export) for 1953 was US$13 million larger than that 
of 1952. Besides, there was an increase of about US$4 
million in self-financing imports in 1953 as compared with 
1952, so that the total value of trade was actually US$17 
million larger. 


Arrivals of American aid supplies (both military and 
economic) in 1953 totalled US$84 million in landed cost, 
which was only US$5 million less than the amount in 1952. 
Therefore, even if this amount of imports is included in 
the calculation of the total value of trade, the value of 
last year is still greater than that of 1952 by about US$12 
million. However, the total import trade for 1953 would 
aggregate US$190 million (sum total of US$100 million 
imports financed by Bank of Taiwan, US$84 million aid 
supplies, and US$6 million imports financed by importers), 
and the balance of trade would become unfavorable last 
year as in preceding years. The total import value for 
1952 was about US$198 million, US$8 million more than 
last year. 


In view of the general fall of prices in the internatior 
markets during the past year, it is gratifying that the 
total value of exports last year was increased. That was 
possible because more quantities of goods had been ex- 
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orted. For the same reason (i.e., falling prices) the slight 


“reduction in last year’s value of imports does not mean 


that the quantities of imports have decreased. It may be 
assumed that the prices of Taiwan imports had fallen by 
5 per cent on the average last year, while the value of im- 
ports had been reduced by only a little over 4 per cent. 
So the quantities of imports have increased, contributing 
to Taiwan’s price stability. 


The price changes in Taiwan’s principal exports during 
1952 and 1953 are shown as follows: 


1952 1953 Comparison 
re US$168.61 per M/T US$109 .87 65.16 % 
304.04 per M/T 234.11 76.99 
0.275 per Ib. 0.31 112.72 
eer er 17.39 per M/T 9.06 52.09 
Citronella Oil . 0.490 per lb. 0.351 71.63 
7.50 per case 7.50 100.00 
Canned 

Pineapple . 7.371 per case 5.689 77.18 
Feather 1.246 per Ib. 0.873 61.85 


Only the price of tea has shown a slight rise in 1953, 
the price of banana being unchanged and the rest showing 
drops. 


From the following table comparing the value of export 
between 1952 and 1953, one can see that export is pre- 
dominantly sugar. Rice is second most important export, 
but its export value was reduced by US$12 million last year 
as compared to 1952. Banana occupied the third place in 
1952 on the list of exports, but last year it came down to 
the fourth place, being overtaken by tea. Coal and canned 
pineapples increased their export value last year, — salt 
and citronella oil decreased. 


Unit: US$1,000 


1952 % 1953 % 
69,684 58.3 90,256 69.5 
> 5,745 4.8 6,840 5.3 
2,540 2.1 1,673 1.3 
Citronella Oil ...... 2,448 2.0 2,209 1.7 
6,634 5.6 3,411 2.6 
eve 160 0.1 2,910 2.2 
Canned Pineapple... 2,012 1.7 2,611 2.0 
Sere ry. 281 0.2 1,020 0.8 
323 0.3 631 0.5 
Paper & Pulp ...... 103 0.1 177 0.1 
165 0.1 396 0.3 
See 682 0.6 1,028 0.8 
1,564 1.3 768 0.6 
586 0.5 831 0.6 
Bamboo Shoots . 598 0.5 918 0.7 
186 0.2 214 0.2 
Fish Liver Oil ¥ 182 0.2 96 0.1 
Ramie, Sisal, Hemp .. 506 0.4 369 0.3 
Fruits, Fresh  ...... 839 0.7 139 0.1 
Fruits, Preserved — 592 0.5 
Vegetables _.......... — — 131 0.1 
Chinese Medicine — 58 
Lumber & Timber .. — — 327 0.3 
— — 79 0.1 
Cigarettes & Wines .. — — 126 0.1 
Sea Products. ........ — 328 0.3 
Other Agri. Prod. .. — — 233 0.2 
US$1 19, 527° 100.00 US$129,795 


3 


There were some changes in the pattern of Taiwan’s 
import during 1953 as compared with 1952. Ores and 
metals became the largest item. Fertilizer was the second 
largest item, which in 1952 and previous years was top 
import. Machinery remained as usual the third largest 


-~import. The fourth and fifth places went to pharmaceu- 


icals and wheat (and wheat flour), whereas in 1952 beans 


“and peas occupied the fourth place. The following table 


shows the ten principal imports of Taiwan during 1952 and 
1958: 
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1952 % 1953 % 

Ores & Metals US$11,525 10.00 US$11,568 11.50 
12,772 11.08 10,571 10.51 
Machinery, Tools... 9,414 8.18 9,944 9.89 
Pharmaceuticals .. 6,823 5.92 5,719 5.69 
Wheat, Flour, Cereals 7,862 6.83 5,693 5.56 
Wool, Rayon Products 2,562 2.23 4,382 4.36 
Crude & Fuel Oil .. 593 0.50 3,946 3.92 
Beans & Peas ...... 8,946 7.77 3,438 3.42 
Vehicles, Vessels ve 3,811 3.30 3,433 3.41 
Food & Drink ..... 3,326 3.31 


During the past year Japan was the most important 
country with which Taiwan traded. She took 46.57% of 
Taiwan’s exports and shipped to Taiwan goods amounting 
to 53.75% of Taiwan’s imports, maintaining her predominant 
position established in previous years. Exports to Sterling 
Area (excluding Hongkong) increased last year. Taiwan 
also imported more from Sterling Area and less from the 
United States and Hongkong as compared to the year before. 
Below are the percentage figures showing the value of cur- 
rencies of Taiwan’s exports and imports, as handled by 
Bank of Taiwan during 1952 and 19538: 


1952 1953 

Import Export Import Export 

Open A/C (US$) ....... 45.27% 54.26% 53.75% 46.57% 
20.44 16.08 15.44 15.58 
28.61 9.44 17.89 7.93 
Belgian Franc ........... — 0.18 
1.58 — 1.59 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Currency, Banking and Exchange 


Note issue continued to expand in 1953. Increase from 
January to December was 136.72%, while that in 1952 was 
120.06%. Figures of note issue in January and December 
of 1952 and 1953 are as follows: 


(million New Taiwan $) 


1952 1953 


The substantial increase in note issue in 1953 was 
due to the general increase in the production of agricultural 
and industrial products, a corresponding increase in bank 
loans, the increase in wholesale prices of about 13 per cent 
during the year, the increased deficit in Government house- 
hold. 

During the year all banks did well: both deposits and 
loans expanded. From ‘ovember 1952 to November 1953 
demand deposits at Bank of Taiwan increased 153.34 per 
cent and those with other banks 153.47 per cent. In the 
same period, preferential-interest deposits at Bank of Tai- 
wan remained practically stationary, and they increased only 
a little at other banks. The relative position of resources 
between Bank of Taiwan and other banks (excluding na- 
tional banks, such as the Central Bank of China, Bank of 
China and Bank of Communications) has not changed be- 
tween 1952 and 1953. 


1. Total demand deposits of 


Bank of Taiwan Other Banks (million NT$) 
1952 1953 1952 1953 


617 1,004 215 381 
808 1,239 331 508 
December 844 322 


2. Preferential-interest deposits of 


Bank of Taiwan Other Banks (million NT$) 
1952 1953 1952 1953 


135 193 152 370 

296 296 445 473 

December ........ 256 294 384 473 

3. Loans of 

Bank of Taiwan Other Banks (million NT$) 
1952 1953 1952 1953 

1,845 2,250 200 405 

Ne 2,188 2,601 408 727 


December _........ 2,249 — 


4 
4 
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During the period from November 1952 to November 
1953. while loans made by Bank of Taiwan increased 118.88 
per cent, those of other banks increased by 178.19 per 
cent. Banks other than Bank of Taiwan have made better 
use of their funds during the year. Preferential-interest 
deposits being time deposits, their large aggregate amount 
has made it possible to increase their bank loans. 

Bank of Taiwan’s demand deposits consisted mainly of 
government organizations’ deposits (75.30 per cent as of 
November 1953) and of government enterprises’ deposits 
(10.98 per cent). Deposits of private firms and individuals 
with Bank of Taiwan in November were less than one per 
cent of the Bank’s demand deposits. There has been a ten- 
dency for private deposits to decline with Bank of Taiwan 
since January 1952, except for the time when it was neces- 
sary for private importers to deposit money with the Bank 
upon application for foreign exchange. 

Interest rates in Taiwan have fallen last year, this 
being a good sign. The Government has adopted a low 
interest rate policy which has met with success, thanks to 
the cooperation of all the banks. Even the market rates of 
interest have fallen 40 per cent during the year, as shown 
in the following table: 

(per cent per month) 


Paid on Preferential Charged on Loans Market Rates, 
Interest Deposits by all Banks Charged by 
by all Banks except BOT Private Lenders 
1958 Jan. 2.0-—2.3 3.0 --3.45 5.3-—6.4 
July 1.5—2.0 2.775—3.0 4.2—5.5 
Dec. 1.2—1.§ 2.25 —-2.4 3.3—4.3 


Exchange rates in Taiwan have been rather steady in 
1952 and 1953. Both the cfficial rate and the so-called 
“certificate” rate have remained unchanged at 10.30 (sell- 
ing) and 15.65 (selling) for over two years. But the scope 
of application of the official rate has been gradually limited 
and that of the certificate rate extended. ‘nce January 
1953, practically no import or export was settled at the 
official rate. All import exchange has been sold at the 
certificate rate and all export exchange, except rice and 
sugar, has been surrendered at the certificate rate. The 
exchange proceeds from the export of rice and sugar have 
been settled at the composite rate of 14.49 (per US$) until 
last December. Since then, the composite rate was dropped 
and the certificate buying rate of 15.55 is now applied. So, 
at the moment it may be said that the official rate is prac- 
tically a nominal rate and the certificate rate is the effective 
rate. 

A revaluation of the currency is necessary. 


Government Finance 


Government finance was not unsatisfactory during the 
year 1953. Taxes have maintained, if not exceeded, the 
1952 level. Tax revenues of all levels of government (Cen- 
tral, Provincial, Prefectural and Township) totalled NT$1,790 
million in 1953 and were 26.2 per cent higher than 1952. 


All taxes, except inheritance tax, land value tax and 
title deeds tax, have shown increases, but income tax has 
increased less than some of the indirect taxes, such as 
slaughter tax, commodity tax and stamp duty. Customs 
duty amounting to NT$521 million last year remained the 
largest single item of revenue for the Government, which 
exceeded the income tax by NT$250 million. 


Besides taxes, the Government also depends upon pro- 
fits of its monopolies and enterprises as other principal 
sources of revenue. The Provincial Government estimated 
in its budget for 1953 profits from wine and tobacco mono- 
polies to be as high as 40 per cent of its total revenues, 
higher than what al! its taxes were expected to yield. 


Profits from government monopolies were NT$421 mil- 
lion in 1952 and NT$422 million in 1953, showing little 


_ coal and tea were rather steady. 


change. Government enterprises’ profits increased slight’ 
in 1953 compared to 1952. 

Although Government revenues have 
penditures have increased even more in 1953. The budget 
had to be constantly revised during the year. The deficit 
in 1953 was larger than that in 1952, being covered through 
“counterpart” aid and loans from Bank of Taiwan. There 
was during the year no issue of bonds to cover the de- 
ficit. 


increased, ex- 


Price Movements 


Taiwan commodity prices in 1953 were not as steady 
as in 1952. The general wholesale price index for Taipei 
showed an increase of 13 per cent from January to Decem- 
ber, 1953, as against 1 per cent from January to December, 
1952 and 35 per cent in the corresponding period in 
1951. 

Except for clothing all group indices increased in 1953 
as compared with 1952. Food prices continued to rise during 
the last three years but their level was still the lowest as 
compared with those of other group indices. Clothing prices 
reached their zenith in 1951, and then showed declines in 
1952 and 1953. Both “fuel and light” and “building mate- 
rials’ group indices showed significant increases over the 
three-year period, but “metals and electrical materials” 
group index retained the highest level of group indices. 

In the upward movement of commodity prices in 1953 
the price of rice showed the most violent fluctuations, re- 
sulting in an increase of over 40 per cent over the twelve 
months. Next came the prices of flour and of peanut oil, 
all showing an increase of about 20 per cent. Then came 
cement, iron wire, charcoal, vegetables, sugar and causti-e 
soda, while the prices of cotton sheetings, cigarettes, pape 
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de- waters of the various tributaries along the upper reaches of 


Construction sites along the Hwai River have again 
become scenes of lively activity since the beginning of 
spring. Hundreds of thousands of labourers are carrying 


a stage further the work of taming and harnessing this 
ady unruly river which is step by step being put under con- 
pei trol. Work this spring includes building four reservoirs 
ann. on tributaries of the river in its upper and middle reaches, 
er, dredging and renovating 22 tributaries, making 25 culverts 

rm and gates and over a hundred bridges. Some of this is 

the continuation of projects begun last year or even earlier. 
953 Three of the reservoirs, the Poshan, Futseling and Nanwan, 
‘ing are already under way, and now preparations are being 
as made to start on the fourth, the Maishan. Over 80 per- 
cen cent of the work on the Poshan Reservoir has been com- 
i pleted. As for the Futseling Reservoir, the pouring of 
ste. concrete into the multiple-arch dam is being continued 
the and the dam will be built high enough to hold back this 
als”? year the torrential flow that comes down from the river’s 

upper reaches during the high water season in the autumn. 
953 Among the 22 tributaries to be dredged this spring 
re- in the upper and middle reaches are the Peifei, the Hungho, 
alve Heiho, Fenho, Shaho, Niho and Chienho Rivers, each a 
oil, sizeable river in itself. Silt that has accumulated in their 
4ame beds will be removed and dangerous sections along their 
stie dykes repaired. Along the Shaho River alone, over 60 
pe 2aker sections will be strengthened. Altogether over 

~03,000,000 cubic meters of earth will be moved in renovat- 
mt ing these tributaries. When the renovation of the Peifei 
—E River’s drainage system is completed before the high water 

season this year, over 110,000 hectares of land will be pro- 

tected from water logging. The complex irrigation system 

which is slowly coming into being in the Northern Kiangsu 

Plain, on the last section of the Hwai River Basin before 

it enters the sea, will be expanded this spring to bring 

water to three cotton-producing areas there. This irriga- 
tion system, which receives its water from the Hungtse 

Lake along the Hwai River, will irrigate the vast area of 


1,720,000 hectares when entirely completed. The present 
is the fourth year of continuous work on the Hwai River 
project. In the past three years the main river and a 
number of its numerous tributaries have been dredged; 
vast water storage works have been built with a total 
capacity of 16,000 million cubic meters, sufficient to pre- 
vent flooding even when the flow of the river is unusually 
heavy; and feeder canals and locks have been built that 
have already greatly improved the river’s irrigation and 
navigation facilities. 


THE YELLOW RIVER 


Fu Tso-yi, Minister of Water Conservancy, in an 
article gives a comprehensive picture of the various under- 
takings recently completed and those still being carried 
out in this sphere. They include the harnessing of the 
Yellow River, known as “China’s sorrow’ and the Liao 
River in the Northeast; the building of an irrigation system 
on the Huai River to water one and a half million hectares 
of farmland in North Kiangsu and a hydro-electric power 

lant on the Yungting River between Peking and Tientsin. 
nce the completion of the Kuanting Reservoir on the 
«xungting River, the article says, “‘A huge stretch of land— 
it was still a desolate valley three years ago—is now being 
transformed into a beautiful artificial lake with a storage 


the Yungting and thus greatly reduce the flood menace 
on the lower reaches.” Dwelling on the gigantic Yellow 
River harnessing project, the Minister points out that an 
extensive survey of the river from its source to its estuary 
has been made. A device invented by the dyke workers 
has greatly expedited the inspection of the whole length 
of dykes and embankment along the river, making possible 
the detection and prompt repair of about 70,000 hidden 
leaks. Along the lower reaches of the Yellow River 789 
kilometres of dyke have been repaired and at the present 
time their average height surpasses the flood level of 1933 
(the highest recorded) by 1.5 to 3 metres. In addition, a 
300-metre dyke has also been built along the Yellow River 
in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

China’s foreign trade showed a 36 per cent increase 
last year over 1952, according to the figures of the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. Total value of last year’s exports and 
imports was over six times as much as in 1949 and exceeded 
the highest pre-war level. Production goods_ including 
machines, mining equipment and other industrial installa- 
tions constituted 87 per cent of the total imports in 1953, 
the year China embarked on her first five-year economic 
construction plan, while consumer goods constituted 13 per 
cent. China’s imports and exports have been balanced 
since 1950. The increase demonstrates the tremendous 
potential of China’s foreign trade and makes a fiasco of 
Washington’s policy of imposing a “blockade”? and “em- 
bargo” against China. Taking the volume of trade between 
China and the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies 
in 1950 as 100, it rose to 255 in 1951, 312 in 1952 and 
409 in 1953. China’s trade with these countries only con- 
stituted 26 per cent of her total trade volume in 1950 while 
last year the percentage jumped to 75 per cent. The 
development of China’s trade with the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies has helped China to restore her 
economy and develop production and has significance to 
China’s first five-year economic construction plan. 

During the past few years China imported from the 
Soviet Union huge quantities of equipment for metallurgical, 
mining, machine-building, chemical and power industries and 
automobiles, farming machines, building machines, steel pro- 
ducts, non-ferrous metal products, , petroleum products, 
chemicals and other important materials that are needed in 
her economic construction. Many of the factories, mines 
and different enterprises including China’s first Automatic 
Seamless Tubing Mill in Anshan, the giant Fuhsin Open- 
Cut Coal Mine and China’s first Automatic Flax Mill in 
Harbin, have been built or undergone reconstruction with 
Soviet technical and material aid. China has also imported 
large quantities of machine tools, motors, rotary drills, 
cranes, building equipment and vehicles and other capital 
goods from Poland, the German Democratic Republic, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. At the same 
time, China has exported important minerals and soya bean, 
peanuts, vegetable oil, oil-bearing seeds, meat, tobacco, 
fruits, wool, raw silk, silk goods and leather according to 
the needs of the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 
When China is developing her trade with the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies she has also taken the initia- 
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tive in restoring and developing her trade relations with 
capitalist countries on the basis of equality and mutual 
benefit. In 1950, the volume of China’s trade with capitalist 
countries far exceeded 1936, the year before the Anti- 
Japanese War broke out. However, in the following year 
trade with these countries dropped as a result of the 
American “blockade” and “embargo.” 


NANKING TODAY 


Nanking has grown into an industrial city since its 
liberation five years ago. This ancient city, which for 
20 years was the seat of the Kuomintang regime, has now a 
working-class population twice as large as in former days. 
They are living in buildings formerly owned by Kuomin- 
tang officials. Department stores, restaurants and cultural 
centres catering to the labouring people have come into 
existence. Shops in the city, which were formerly crammed 
with imported goods, now sell all kinds of commodities pro- 
duced by Chinese industry. The total floor space of build- 
ings in Nanking has expanded by nearly one-fifth since 
liberation. There are now 1,800 newly-built flats for 
workers. The slums which dotted the city in Kuomintang 
days have been wiped out. Several new parks are being 
built. Industrial enterprises in the city have increased 41 
per cent in number compared with 1950. More than 1,000 
kinds of goods are now produced by the city, whereas it 
turned out only some 100 kinds before liberation. Nanking 
has now become a training centre for engineers and other 
technicians for China’s rapidly expanding industry. In 
1949, the city had four colleges with an enrolment of 
3,000. Today it has 10 universities and colleges where 
11,000 students are taking courses in engineering, medicine, 
agriculture, geology and other sciences. 


CHUNGKING TODAY 


Transport services in Chungking have been vastiy im- 
proved since liberation. Compared with 1949, 17 times as 
many public buses are now in operation and a city-wide 
trolley bus service is to be added this year. Constructed 
on a rocky peninsula at the confluence of the Yangtze and 
Kialing Rivers, the steep climb of the city’s roads con- 
siderably handicapped the traffic in this industrial and com- 
mercial centre of Southwest China in the past. The 13 
main roads, both newly built and repaved last year, how- 
ever, reduced the road gradient by half and thus greatly 
facilitated the flow of traffic in the city. Some of these 
new roads now link up the city proper with outlying fac- 
tory districts. The two new ferry-boat services also link 
up the industrial districts with the heart of the city, while 
the funicular railway built along the rocky slopes of the 
city carries a daily load of 500 tons both ways between 
downtown and the Chungking junction of the Chungking- 
Chengtu Railway. Off all the housing projects with a total 
floor space of 33,000 square metres put up last year, those 
for workers took up 28,000 square metres. The city’s net- 
work of telephone wires is being placed underground instead 
of overhead and will make possible the doubling of the 
present number of telephones. 


HARBIN RAILWAY 


A campaign to carry more fully-loaded waggons on 
an average of 500 kilometres daily has been launched by 
the railway workers of the Harbin Railway Administration 
(the former Chinese Changchun Railway). To honour May 
Day engine drivers of the Sukiatun Locomotive Section have 
already made a bid to carry 380,000 extra tons of freight 
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in 1,700 train trips during April. Last year engine-driver: 
of the Harbin Railway Administration held a similar cam 
paign during which they carried the maximum number of 
fully-loaded waggons for more than 21,000 train trips. 
Extra freight carried in these trips amounted to more than 
7,000,000 extra tons. 39 per cent of the locomotives in 
operation of the Harbin Railway Administration ran an 
average of 500 kilometres daily. This year’s campaign is 
much more widespread and it is expected that the Harbin 
Railway Administration will be able to carry 18 per cent 
more freight than last year. 


RAILWAY IN SZECHUAN 


Through freight traffic is now operating through the 
main parts of Szechuan Province on the newly completed 
156-kilometre section of the Chengtu-Paoki Railway and 
the 505-kilometre Chungking-Chengtu Railway. The runs 
began on April 15 and are greatly facilitating the exchange 
of goods in this part of the country. Rail transport along 
the two lines has brought to the people in North Szechuan 
an easy outlet for their grain, vegetables, oil, tobacco and 
tea; new markets have also been opened up for the hog 
bristles, herbs, honey, hides and skins produced by the 
local Tibetan people. In return, huge quantities of iron and 
steel products, cement, chemical fertiliser, salt, coal and 


daily consumer goods are being sent to this part of the 
province. 


HANGCHOW WEST LAKE 


For the first time in 300 years the famous West 
Lake in Hangchow is being dredged. Three grab dredger 
and a giant suction dredger made in Shanghai are no\ 
busy at work deepening thé 550-hectare lake by another 
metre. A flow of silt and sediment is being pumped away 
through 540 metres of piping at a speed of 200 cubic metres 
per hour. At present the lake is only 60 centimetres deep. 
Total neglect in the past resulted in a gradual filling up 
of its bottom, particularly by the large quantities of soil 
from the surrounding denuded hill-sides which poured into 
the lake after each rainfall. 

Hangchow is one of China’s leading holiday resorts, 
noted for its warm spring and autumn seasons and mild 
winter climate. The deepening of the lake, plus the affores- 
tation of the surrounding hill-sides will cool down the un- 
bearably hot summers. After dredging the West Lake will 
hold three and a half times as much water as now and in 
turn will benefit thousands of hectares of rice fields on 
the outskirts of the city. The Hangchow peasants regard 
the dredging of the West Lake as a water conservancy 
project which will enormously benefit their land. The silt 
from the lake is being diverted to a nearby lowland site 
where it is planned to build government administration 
buildings in the future. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Medical supplies will take up the biggest proportion 
of new products to be made by China’s light industries this 
year. New drugs will include fluid extract of ergot, phena- 
cetin, hexyl-resorcinol, T.B.A. and vitamin C. During the 
second half of the year 50 tons of calcium gluconate will 
be produced at half the cost of the imported product. 
There will also be some production of chloromycetin, aureo- 
mycin streptomycin. Large numbers of electrocardiographs. 
X-ray machines and refrigerators will be made. Attention 
being paid this year to further development of the food indus- 
try. Dozens of varieties of canned fruit and fish are to be 
processed. The paper industry will meet the increased 
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emand by construction projects for coil winding insulation 

“-paper, impregnating insulation and other special types of 
paper required by the machine building industry. Large- 
sized rubber tyres, bacterial filters as well as other chemical 
apparatus will be produced. 


TAIYUAN TODAY 


Taiyuan is again a leading industrial centre in North 
China’s hinterland. Industrial production has gone up five- 
fold. New factories and large communities of residential 
houses are springing up every year. Its population is now 
over three times as great. Like other cities in New China, 
Taiyuan is taking on a new look. Among projects slated 
for 954 are a new civic centre, a public park, and city- 
wide afforestation. 


TIENTSIN FISHERY 


Fishermen in the Tientsin area plan to land this year 
22,000 tons of fish or 40 per cent more than last year. To 
ensure this increase, fishermen in Tientsin’s port of Tangku 
set out to the sea 15 days earlier this spring. During the 
first quarter of this year, their total catches amounted to 
1,250 tons, four times as much as they caught in the same 
period last year. The Tientsin Aquatic Products Company 
will double its output. This will be done mainly by in- 
creasing the company’s fleet of fishing trawlers and equip- 
ment, extending fresh water fisheries and making fuller use 
of all fishing equipment. Meanwhile, processing facilities 
will be expanded and refrigerator space doubled this year 
so as to ensure abundant supplies of fish during the 
winter. 


FOOD SITUATION IN CHINA 


Chinese authorities are having difficulties with the 
distribution of food supplies throughout China. There are 
probably as many reasons or excuses as anyone would care 
to think of, but one or more of the following factors are 
obviously the real cause: (1) China is not producing 
enough, (2) China exported too much rice to countries 
like Ceylon, (3) China exported other foodstuffs such as 
groundnuts to Communist countries when she should have 
kept a stock for domestic consumption, (4) storage and 
transportation work have been inefficient. Whatever the 
reasons may be, the result is that the majority of the 
people in China are now suffering, including the farmers 
with whose support the Communist Government started its 
revolution in Hunan. Year after year, there have been 
reports from China about the increased production of food- 
stuffs, of good crops and rich harvest, how farmers after 
liberation are having enough rice to eat with even a sur- 
plus to buy cloth. Official releases from Peking claimed 
the enforcement of State purchase had been a great suc- 
cess. By the end of January the State had bought 70 
per cent more than it did the year before. It also admitted 
that the daily growth of the industrial, urban and mining 
populations and the expansion of the area transferred from 
food crops to industrial crops had caused a rapid increase 
of demand in these areas, but it claimed that the amount 
actually purchased was equal to a whole year’s supply and 
food stocks were larger than ever in these areas. In 
Canton the Municipal Government has managed to keep 
enough supply of rice in the city for the consumption of 
the city people. The situation of cooking oil has been 

relieved by substituting it with inferior vegetable oils. A 
rm in Hongkong ordered large quantities of groundnut oil 
“and groundnuts from Indonesia on behalf of a government 


agency to relieve the acute shortage throughout Kwang- 


tung and the rice growing province of Hunan. 
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Farmers are mostly eating taro, sweet potato, rice 
broth and other substitutes for rice. These farmers, tired 


‘of eating substitutes, usually go to their relatives in the 


city to have a meal of rice and bring some rice back to 
their families in the country. Since rice can only be 
bought according to individual rations on the open market, 
the farmers usually buy rice from the black market. Canton 
police are now checking farmers leaving the city for the 
country to prevent any removal of rice meant for city con- 
sumption. The Canton police made night searches of house- 
holds to find out the number of farmers coming in from 
the country. 


Rice shortage is also reported in other hsiens in Kwang- 
tung. Many incidents of looting and robbery have been 
reported in Kwangtung country side as the result of hard 
life. In Lienhsien, which is in: northwestern Kwangtung 
and west of the Canton Hankow Railway, 30 persons were 
fired upon and killed by soldiers in early April as they 
attempted to loot rice and meat in restaurants. In Can- 
ton, three criminals were sentenced to death and 24 others 
were given prison terms ranging from two to twelve years 
last month. They were convicted of robberies, thefts and 
frauds. The three robbers who were alleged to have taken 
400,000 People’s Yuan (about HK$100) and three foun- 
tain pens by force from a citizen were executed imme- 
diately after the trial which was attended by more than 
5,000 persons. Capital punishment for the robbery of 
HK$100 or some rice to feed the hungry stomach, should 
be considered as extremely severe and when this is inter- 
preted in the light of Chinese philosophy of “Severe punish- 
ments at the time of turmoil.” The situation in Kwang- 
tung is not too peaceful for the people and must be more 
uncomfortable for the Communists who had claimed that 
everything is now under control. 


CADRE REPLACEMENT POLICY 


The police cadres in Kwangtung are considered by 
Peking as unstable in their political thinking. After the 
recent investigation by a high party official from Peking, 
“doubtful characters” were replaced by new graduates from 
Canton Policy Academy. These cadres had failed to “rid 
themselves of the poisonous bourgeois thinking’ and their 
political beliefs were not firm enough. These cadres have 
been given the chance to prove whether or not they are 
worthy of the trust the people had put in them by keeping 
them in the public security service after the People’s Govern- 
ment took them over from the Kuomintang. They have 
failed. To replace tHe old with the new has been one 
of the policies of the Communists. When they took over 
the rule of China and when they were short of personnel, 
most members of the “old staff’? were kept on the job. 
After the Communists had trained their own cadres, the 
“unreliable’ members of the old staff were gradually re- 
placed by new cadres indoctrinated with Mao _ Tse-tung 
thinking. Those without faults were praised and selected 
for “further studies” in one of the People’s Universities. 
It happens that one of the requirements for graduation 
from these universities is that the candidate must submit 
voluntarily to the Party for new assignments which in 
most cases, will be away from home and with lower grades. 
The motto is “there are no grades in the service of the 
people’’. If the candidate failed to achieve this high 
standard of self-sacrifice he would be kept under training 
till he had changed his mind. 


FLOODS IN KWANGTUNG 


Flood situation in Kwangtung is giving the Communists 
not only headaches in relief work, but also embarrassment. 
Not a word of it has been reported by any of the pro- 
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Communist papers in Hongkong. Instead, these papers in 
Hongkong are still praising the dyke works and irrigation 
projects. Heavy rains which. fell on April 27 along the 
West River and North River had brought the water level 
at Chingyuan on the North River to 117.24 metres ex- 
ceeding the flood mark by two metres. During the last 
week in April the water continued to rise and the flood 
has now extended to the Swatow districts which are inun- 
dated by the Han River. The East Kwangtung Adminis- 
tration District reported on May 2 that counties affected 
include Chao On, Chao Yang, Pu Ning, Ching Hai and 
Wai Loy. About forty dykes, big and small, were over- 
whelmed by the floods caused by heavy rainfall during the 
last few days in April. Over 10,000 mou of rice fields are 
now under water (each mou is about one-sixth of an 
acre). The damage to the dykes is attributed to the lack 
of funds for repair. The last harvest for East Kwangtung 
yielded about 60 percent of the estimated figures leaving 
little money for river conservancy. In south-west Kwang- 
tung, the affected counties are Yeung Kong, Yang Chun, 
Mui Luk, Tien Pak and Mow Ming. The extent of damage 
and casualties are not yet fully known. Toi Shan and 
Hoi Ping in the West River delta about 120 miles south- 
west of Canton were also submerged by rising river water 
and heavy rains. Toi Shan and Hoi Ping are the native 
counties of some 100,000 overseas Chinese in the United 
States and Canada. The Kwangtung provincial authorities 
sent out engineers on May 1 to strengthen the flood gates 
at Shek Kok (Shih Chiao) about 45 miles northwest of 
Canton. The Shek Kok flood gates are keeping the deluge 
from reaching Canton. Relief parties from Canton and 
Swatow are giving dried food, medical aid and clothes to 
the flood victims. Rainfall during early May has been 
light and it is hoped that the flood may recede soon. The 
shortage of rice has been acute owing to the last poor 
harvest. If the flood situation gets more serious it will 
aggravate the already unfavourable food situation. 


HOGS FOR RUSSIA 


A report from North China stated that people in 
Tientsin and Dairen are having little pork for their tables. 
Only hog heads are available. The beheaded hogs are 
wrapped up in white cloth and stored up in cold storages 
for shipments to Russia. Pravda recently warned its 
readers that Russians will have much less meat than usual 
this Summer. The paper said that the Government plan 
to increase cattle would result in difficulties for the meat 
market. China, as a “brother” nation, is helping Russia 
to ease her meat shortage. On the other hand Russia is 
helping China in her industrial development, international 
relations and also in Port Arthur as the Chinese Com- 
munist spokesman at Geneva recently explained, “The use 
of the naval base of Port Arthur by Soviet forces is on 
the basis of the Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship and alliance 
—owing to the revival of Japanese militarism by the 
United States after the second world war which threatens 
the security of China and the Soviet Union.” 


PCLISH FLEET AND CHINA-EUROPE TRADE 


Pcland is another “brother nation’ to China. A 
Polish merchant marine fleet of 10 ships of 10,000 tons 
or more is shipping war materials from the Baltic Sea to 
China. Shipments were automatic weapons and ammunition 
from the Skoda works, Polish 75-ton locomotives, “Star’’ 
trucks, “‘Warsaw” passenger cars and tractors, chemicals 
and medical drugs of Danish origin and laboratory equip- 
ment. These Polish ships usually have two commanders, 
one Polish and one Chinese. They make use of the chain 
of “floating bunker stations’ in the Indian Ocean and never 
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touch port during the long voyage. On their return trij 
from China, these ships carry cargoes of cotton, jute, 
soya beans and silk. Poland imported iron ore from China 
although the price was not cheap. Some four months ago 
Poland threatened to halt the service because the Chinese 
had accumulated a debt amounting to US$1 billion but 
Moscow intervened and the fleet carried on its service after 
a small portion of the payments was made through Moscow 
to Poland. 


RADIO SETS MADE IN SHANGHAI 


The State owned Shanghai People’s Broadcasting Equip- 
ment Factory recently reported total sales of more than 
10,000 units of radio receiving sets during the year 1953. 
Most of these 10,000 units were of 4 and 5-tube types. 
The price of a set with 5-tubes, short and long waves, 
portable, is 1,270,000 People’s Yuan which is equivalent 
to about 300 Hongkong Dollars. Prices for other types 
are as follows: 5-tube AC—1,550,000 P.Y.; 6-tube AC— 
2,110,000 P.Y.; 3-tube AC—630,000 P.Y. The report also 
claimed that these prices are so cheap that the workers can 
afford to buy these radios. This year, with improvement 
in management and technique, the Factory is expecting to 
produce every month, 2,000 units of 5 and 6-tube sets and 
3,000 units of 3-tube sets. These receiving sets have now 
been introduced to markets all over China and the demand 
is growing every day. With the exception of a few imported 
tubes, China is able to manufacture all other parts and 
accessories. There are no private radio stations in China. 
All stations are State owned. Though there are no existing 
laws prohibiting the listening in to foreign stations, those 
who did and who were found out were branded “anti 
revolutionary” and the security police is making arrests. 


IMPORTANT 


Sources of Factual Information for 
Businessmen 


EAST-WEST COMMERCE, monthly news- 
letter on trade with East Europe. 


Annual Subscription £5.5.0 

ASIA REPORT, monthly newsletter on trade 
with Asia and the Far East 

Annual Subscription £2.2.0 

ASIAN ANNUAL 1954, 

on Asia (in preparation). 

Pre-publication price: 8/6 

EASTERN WORLD monthly illustrated 


journal on South-East Asia, Far East, Pacific 
(8th year of publication) 


Annual Subscription £1.5.0 


reference handbook 


Published by: 
Foreign Correspondents, Ltd., 45 Dorset St., London, W.1 | 
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HONGKONG’S IMPORTS 1953 


REPORT BY THE HONGKONG GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Importers have not had a particularly happy year 
although it can be stated that the market had anticipated 
the slump and there has been little evidence of serious 
overbuying. When it is borne in mind that large quan- 
tities of cargo, imported prior to the application of con- 
trols on trade with China, are still being slowly digested 
on this market, it is a matter for some congratulation that 
so few dealers have failed to live up to their obligations 
and the great majority have managed to see the year suc- 
cessfully through. How long, however, they will be able 
to continue to weather the storm is a matter for specula- 
tion. 


Cottons:—Japanese piece goods almost monopolized the 
market with India and the United States of America follow- 
ing considerably behind. Imports from the United Kingdom 
were on a comparatively small scale and only Drills and 
Ducks showed a reasonable figure. Later in the year very 
cheap Prints arrived from Hungary and if supplies from 
this country continue to be offered, they may well displace 
the business which was previously given to Japan and 

India. The general offtake was on a normal level but 

rofit margins were extremely cut. The prospects for 1954 
ure poor because of the fall in local buying power combined 
with the lack of support from Hongkong’s usual overseas 
customers. The import of high count cotton yarns for manu- 
facture into shirtings for re-export to Indonesia and Thai- 
land was seriously affected by variations in the buying 
programmes of these two countries. 


Woollen Piece Goods:—The spring season for Tropical 
Suitings was satisfactory but finished weakly with strong 
competition from Japan for wool Panamas and other sum- 
mer styles. The winter worsted and woollen market opened 
late chiefly owing to the slow deliveries from the U.K. and 
never really picked up. Output demand was less than for 
many years and local buying power appeared to _ have 
diminished considerably. There is a considerable carry over 
of winter weight worsteds and woollens and the prospects 
for 1954 winter season are not good. Very strong com- 
petition has arisen from the Japanese industry which is 
now flooding Hongkong with worsteds and woollen goods 
at prices from 25 per cent to 35 per cent below U.K. prices. 
Unfortunately local dealers are not finding the Japanese 
imports remunerative owing to the excessive arrivals and 
intense competition between Japanese suppliers. 


Aniline Dyes:—The heavy buying of dyestuffs from 
China, which commenced towards the end of 1952, con- 
tinued for the first three months of 1953. After the end 
of March, there was an almost complete cessation of pur- 
chasing from China until August. By the end of August, 
China buyers recommenced their buying activity and com- 
paratively heavy exports were made during the remaining 
months of the year. Total 1953 imports of dyestuffs and 

_indigo into the Colony were valued at HK$84 millions, 

hich was more than double the total imports of 1952. 
«whe major exporting countries were Germany with 52 
per cent, Switzerland 14.6 per cent and Great Britain 13.3 
per cent. British imports declined from 30 per cent of the 


total for the previous year to 13.3 per cent. However, 
the total value of imports was down by only 10 per cent, 
the drop in percentage of total being the considerable in- 
crease in imports from other sources. Re-exports from the 
Colony increased from HK$64 millions in 1952 to HK$90 
millions in 1953 with the China Mainland taking approxi- 
mately 89 per cent of the total. There was a notable 
increase in shipments to South Korea from HK$8,000 in 
1952 up to HK$125,000 in 1953. The latter exports were 
concentrated almost entirely into the last three months 
of the year. In 1952, the tonnage of re-exports exceeded 
that of imports by more than 50 per cent, showing that 
much of the speculative cargoes in dealers’ hands had been 
disposed of. In 1953, tonnage of re-exports and imports 
practically balanced showing a healthy flow of goods through 
the Colony, the greater part of which were brought forward 
against indent orders from Mainland China. 


Sulphate of Ammonia:—dAs in previous years the China 
Mainland absorbed nearly all the Sulphate of Ammonia 
sold in Hongkong. South Korea took 5,000 tons, but this 
was a small fraction of total exports. China’s policy of 
ordering the bulk of her requirements for direct shipment 
to China continued, and this forced holders of stocks in 
Hongkong, carried over from the previous year, to liquidate 
them at a severe loss due to the downward trend of price. 
However, larger imports in 1953 than in 1952, showed that 
increased new business was done in the Hongkong market, 
practically all imports having been reshipped almost im- 
mediately. Profit margins in this new business were very 
small, as there was virtually only one buyer. Belgian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia occupied more than half of 1953 imports, 
whilst Dutch and British cargo together claimed more than 
one third. 


Industrial Chemicals:—At the beginning of the year 
demand from China and South Korea was keen, but this 
trend started to weaken in March and collapsed by the 
end of April. From August onward Korean demand re- 


~ vived. On the other hand demand from Taiwan, Siam and 


Burma remained steady throughout the year, though pur- 
chasing power was weak in those countries. Certain chemi- 
cals were removed from import/export control during the 
year giving a welcome opportunity for clearance of stocks 
held since the inception of the embargo, in some cases quite 
large. Considerable new business was also done in some 
of these chemicals. Stocks of chemicals in the Colony 
generally were much reduced during the year, with excep- 
tions in the case of those for which absolutely no demand 
was experienced. Market prices remained steadier than in 
several years past. 


Pharmaceuticals:—-At the end of 1952 business in a 
limited number of items was good and dealers were able 
to make handsome profits, although many of them had on 
hand large stocks of products which had been bought in 
1951 and for which there had been no demand in 1952. The 
active market in the last quarter of 1952 led many importers 
and dealers to place large orders with suppliers in Europe 
and in many cases they over-reached themselves as they 
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have done so many times before. Towards the end of the 
first quarter of 1953 the demand for Dihydrostreptomycin 
fell off sharply and the decline in price of this item set off 
the usual! chain reaction and in no time at all the prices of 
most of the other principal items were below cost. In 
many cases dealers were unable or unwilling to pay for 
goods which they had ordered and there were lengthy nego- 
tiations between importers and dealers before settlements 
were reached. In the six months from April, the market 
sustained staggering losses and, although there was some 
improvement in the last quarter of the year, this was due 
to some prices becoming stabilised rather than to any 
substantial improvement in trading. During the year there 
was evidence that direct trading in pharmaceuticals between 
Europe and China increased in volume, thus limiting the 
opportunities for local importers and dealers. An important 
point in this connection is that the Mainland importers, 
buying direct from Europe, often buy in very large quan- 
tities and are thus able to obtain prices lower than those 
quoted to Hongkong importers for smaller quantities. 


The significant changes during the year (with parti- 
cular reference to China Mainland trade) were:— (a) A 
rigid import control policy, initiated at the end of the 
first quarter of 1953, which gained strength during the 
year. (b) The fixing of ceiling prices for imports into 
China. Often these ceiling prices were lower than the 
Hongkong market prices which were themselves below cost 
prices and below replacement prices. In other cases the 
ceiling price was fixed so that the Hongkong dealer/exporter 
who bought on the market at ruling prices could just cover 
his costs, i.e. no profit could be made and there was no 
incentive to dealers to handle this trade. (c) An extension 
of the Letter of Guarantee system. (d) An increase in 
direct trade from Europe to China. 


At the year’s end many dealers who had been pro- 
minent wholesalers from 1946 to the end of 1951 had 
ceased to count as such and had been forced to confine 
themselves to retail business or to turn to other pur- 
suits. 


Metals:—-The year was a bad one for metal traders. 
Market prices over the whole range of metals dropped 
steadily throughout the year practically unchecked, reflect- 
ing the overstocked position of the market in many lines, 
and falling indent prices. Nearly all metal items are on 
the restricted list and the Mainland market remained closed 
to traders. Most dealers were faced with severe stock losses 
and further losses on new indents due to continuously 
falling world prices which reflected improved availabilities. 


Ferrous Metals:—Blackplate imports showed a slight 
increase over 1952 figures. The major consumers are the 
enamelware factories and, as usual, the main source of 
supply was the U.S.A. which provided 80 per cent of the 
total imports. Canada provided about 10 per cent. Pur- 
chases were restricted by Government to end-users only. 
Tinplate, Primes and Seconds went through a lean year, 
imports for 1953 being only about 45 per cent of the 1952 
figure. Imports were concentrated during the first half 
year. The year closed with market prices well below re- 
placement, reflecting the reduced off-take by the food can- 
ning industry. However, Waste imports were 2% times 
the previous year’s with the United Kingdom increasing her 
participation from 16 per cent to 35 per cent. Imports of 
Galvanised Sheets in 1953 were three times those for 
1952. Prices fell steadily throughout the year. Imports 
were concentrated in the first six months. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry stopped issuing E.S.C.s 
for this product for some time and only relaxed at the 
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end of the year, at first permitting sales to end-users on’ 
and later through approved dealers. 


Non-Ferrous Metals:—Copper Wire showed an active 
trend, particularly towards the end of the year. On the 
other hand the copper sheet market was weak, particu- 
larly in the latter half of 1953 and importers faced losses. 
The re-opening of the London Copper Market to general 
trading in August saw a short period of very low prices 
which recovered quickly to a level only slightly lower than 
prices prior to the control. Nickel supplies were still 
restricted but freer than in past years. Owing to the 
better supply position, the International Materials Con- 
ference announced that it would be unnecessary to allocate 
Nickel in the fourth quarter of 1953. Increased availabi- 
lities were reflected in imports for 1953 which totalled 31 
tons as compared with 6 tons for 1952. 


Flour:—Last year arrangements had been worked out 
for importation of the Colony’s quota of flour under the 
International Wheat Agreement and the holding of the 
Colony’s reserve stocks. Early in 1953 the Chamber was 
invited to discuss with Government arrangements that 
might be made for the continuation of reserve stock hold- 
ing in the event that the United Kingdom, and consequently 
the Colony, did not enter into a new International Wheat 
Agreement. Asa result of these discussions it was decided by 
Government that the holding of specific reserve stocks need 
not be continued and it was agreed that normal merchants’ 
stocks in the Colony would be sufficient to cover require- 
ments. Consequent on the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to enter into a new Internatioénal Wheat Agreement 
merchants who had been holding the Colony’s reserve stoc’ 
in consideration for which they had been entitled to dea: 
in I.W.A. Flour for local consumption, found themselves 
faced with the difficulty of disposing of these stocks in a 
free market and there is no doubt that substantial losses 
were suffered. The Chamber made representations to 
Government on behalf of the members affected and, although 
Government could not see its way to agree to any actual 
reimbursement of losses sustained through the disposal of 
former reserve stocks, arrangements were made for the 
affected firms to spread the load somewhat over the rest 
of the year by the granting of official exchange up to the 
amount that would have been required for purchasing 
I.W.A. Flour allocations until the end of the year, and with 
this the Chamber’s members had to be content. 


Sugar:—During October the Chamber was advised that, 
in view of the United Kingdom’s decision to hand back the 
export trade in refined sugar to commercial channels, the 
Hongkong Government would no longer be able to purchase 
sugar through the Ministry of Food as it had been doing 
since the war. The Chamber was, therefore, invited to dis- 
cuss with Government proposals for the running down of 
Government stocks and the complete freeing of the trade 
in Hongkong. The sugar trade had been handled since the 
war on a quota basis by the recognised pre-war importers 
and they had undertaken the local distribution of stocks 
purchased by Government. After discussions with the As- 
sistant Director of the Department of Commerce & Indus- 
try, Supplies Branch, arrangements were made for Govern- 
ment stocks to be run down on the basis of quota alloca- 
tion with twenty tons of Government sugar being taken 
for each ten tons licensed for normal commercial importa- 
tion. It is anticipated that Government stocks will ' 
cleared during the first few months of the new year a: 
that it will then be possible for the trade to be freed com- 
pletely from control. 
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~ HONGKONG MANUFACTURED KNITTED WOOLLEN GLOVES 


Only a few years ago, the knitted woollen gloves 
markets in America and Europe were almost monopolized 
by Japanese exporters. Early in 1952, Hongkong exporters, 
in cooperation with some small knitting works in Kowloon, 
succeeded in introducing the locally knitted woollen gloves 
into European markets. The result was so encouraging 
that this particular industry in Hongkong flourished during 
the last two ‘years. Hongkong produced knitted woollen 
gloves are now fast replacing the Japanese goods in Europe. 
The Japanese Government, in order to help her manufac- 


— 


~ 


turers to keep their foothold in USA, are giving a subsidy 
of US$1 for every dozen pair exported to America. 


To have a good look at the industry and to see how 
these gloves are knitted, we visited one of the biggest glove 
knitting factories in the Colony which not only knits gloves 
but also spins its own yarn. The Oriental Corporation 
Limited (on Castle Peak Road in Kowloon) is the only 
woollen spinning mill in Hongkong. Its production capacity 
for woollen yarn is 30,000 pounds of yarn per month 

working at only one. shift. 

| Using English wool _ tops, 

_ Japanese machines, Chinese 

labour and British standards, 
this factory is now knitting 
50,000 dozen pairs of woollen 
gloves per month working 10 


| | hours every day with about 


Each oven takes on iron rails, two 
trolleys full of wet yarn for drying. 
The dyed and dried yarn is first tested 
for strength and thickness and then 
transferred to the knitting mill. 


In the 300-machine knitting mill, 
trained hands feed the yarn into knit- 
ting machines of about the size of a 
16” typewriter but with two rows of 
comb-like teeth on top facing each 
other. By manipulating the operation 
lever sideways, the yarn twists and 
travels through teeth and needles and 
entangles itself into a glove. A new 
worker can knit about 30 dozen pairs 
per day while experienced ones can 
produce 80 dozen pairs per 10-hour- 
work day. 


The knitted gloves are then turned 
ver to the inspection department for 
,ortment and inspection before they 
are pulled onto hand dummies for iron- 


of gloves is the dyeing of yarn 
into the various colours re- 
quired. Woollen yarn coming 
from the spinning mill is sent 
to the ‘Yarn Scouring & Dye- 
ing Works’ treatment. 
Colourless yarn is suspended 
on the hooks inside the lids of 
stainless steel tanks of about 
five feet high and solutions of 
different colours are flooded 
into these tanks. When the 
colour penetrated into 
every fiber of the yarn the 
solutions dischargéd from these 
tanks are almost colourless. 
Coloured yarn is then trans- 
ferred to the drying mill which 
has two large baking ovens 


i 
< 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE ORIENTAL CORPORATION FACTORY. of about 10 feet high. 
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ing. These plain gloves are ready for SPINNING OF WOOLLEN YARN: PRODUCTION CAPACITY: 30,000 POUNDS PER 


packing after the second _ inspection. 
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If the gloves ordered are of the em- 
broidered type, these plain gloves are 
then sent to the embroidery department 
for hand embroidering. In addition to 
their regular embroidery workers, the 
factory also distribute them to outside 
workers on piece work basis when the 
embroidery work is heavy and orders 
are rushed. 

For exports, the gloves are packed 
in 1 dozen-boxes and 100 boxes are 
packed to a case of the average dimen- 
sion 50” x 22” x 80” with the gross 
weight of about 120 pounds. The 
factory’s international trading depart- 
ment is handling all their exports to 
England and_ Europe. For U.S.A. 
markets they also accept orders from 
local exporters. These markets all 
require inspection certificates from 
Hongkong public surveyors who 
examine the weight of the gloves, 
counts of the yarn and the purity of 
the wool used. The most popular 
tvpes of knitted gloves are: 


per doz-pair 


CIF London 
Infants’ with Applique Design at sh. 22/5 
Infants’ Embroidered ........ 23/- 
Children’s Embroidered ...... 27/- 
Ladies’ Embroidered ........ 31/- 


According to Mr. Peter Shek, As- 
sistant Manager of the Company in 
charge of production, their present 
commitments will keep the factory busy 
for two months. Looking backwards, 
Mr. Shek said that in 1953 they were 
worried about the slowing down of the 
sales of yarn and the inevitable sur- 
plus labour and idling spindles. When 
they learned that Hongkong knitted 
gloves had been exported to England 
and Europe, they immediately started 
the knitting mill and switched the sur- 
plus hands from the spinning mill to 
the new branch. This turned out to be 
so satisfactory that it had not only 
solved the problems of surplus yarn 
and labour, but in addition even took 
in the dependents of their labour force 
for odd jobs in the new mill. Later, 
when they expanded the knitting mill 
from 100 knitting machines to the pre- 
sent 300 machines, they organized a 
training class for about 100 youngsters 
who are now working as regular em- 
ployees. “We are expecting more busi- 
ness before the end of this year,” said 
Mr. Shek. “Our recent participation 
in Seattle International Trade Fair has 
brought us much business from Canada 
and Northern Europe.” The Corpora- 
tion are sending samples to England for 
the coming BIF and their representa- 
tive will take part in exhibitions to be 
held in Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
after the end of the British Industries 


Fair. 
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WOOLLEN YARN IS BEING DYED AT THIS ‘YARN SCOURING & DYEING WORKS’ 
BEFORE BEING KNITTED INTO GLOVES. 


PART OF THE 300 KNITTING MACHINES IN OPERATION. PRODUCTION CAP : 
50,000 DOZEN PAIRS PER MONTH. 


PATTERNS ARE HAND EMBROIDERED ONTO THE GLOVES. 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL 
EXCHANGE AND GOLD 
MARKETS 


Trading in gold does not revive and 
dealers do not take a sanguine view 
of possible developments. Our buyers 
remain the familiar ones whose offtake 
is fairly steady. New inquiry is rare 
and not reliable. The danger exists 
that several countries may permit 
limited imports of gold so that smug- 
giing from HK may have to be reduced 
—as was the case with Thailand where 
the government after long delays and 
deliberations set up an import mono- 
poly which is run by Chinese dealers 
but controlled by the Bangkok Police. 


Supply is easy and eager. Since 
the reopening of the London bullion 
market all imports cf gold (actually 
imports in transit) arrive from the 
UK, in BOAC planes as preferential 
freight rates are quoted by that avia- 
““»sn company. This gold from London 

unloaded here, stored for a_ short 
while in a local bank’s vaults, and then 
flown out to Macao by MATCO who 
own one Catalina flying boat which 
usually carries a bullion load of one 
ton). From Macao it is being returned 
to HK (but both the reexport from 
Macao and the reimport into HK are 
not licensed and registered) in small 
coastal and river vessels which charge 
small fees for this transport. The 
MATCO charge per oz from HK _ to 
Macao is 30c which is a more econo- 
mical charge than would be the case 
if the ferry steamers between HK and 
Macao handled the transport (the 
steamers having 
security guards). 


Beside London imports which are duly 
licensed here, there is a_— small 
amount of Philippine gold which ar- 
rives here for sale to HK’s Far Eastern 
clientele. This gold is mined in the 
Philippines and smuggled into HK. The 
gold producers in the Philippines are 
claiming to lose on operations, demand 
a government subsidy from Manila, or 
the adoption of an import-gold certi- 
ficate plan. The losses in 1953 totaled 
800,000 pesos and the gold mines are 
not prepared to continue with losses. 
A small outlet exists for them in HK 
but the only way to get that gold into 
HK, and from here to end-customers, 
is by smuggling. 

Macao is well organised to import 
gold into HK as this business has been 

ing on for many years’ with very 
«tle, if any, interference by the cus- 
toms. Indeed, smuggling is an art 
perfected in the Portuguese territory. 
Not only several tons of gold are 


no strongrooms, no. 


regularly carried clandestinely to HK 
but during the last seven months very 
bulky cargoes of rice, probably in 
excess of 200,000 tons, have been 
smuggled from Macao to HK in order 
to make a profit on the price difference 
in foreign rice markets (Saigon, Ran- 
goon, Bangkok) and the local market. 
And human cargo is also a profitable 
counter—usually $100 per person from 
Macao to HK (for those Chinese who 
have no landing papers but wish to 
settle or do business in HK). On 
gold transport the shippers in Macao 
only make about $1 to 2 per oz (“safe 
conduct”? fee); at one time this fee 
was $5. The Macao govt. derives a 
good amount of revenue from the gold 
trade as all imports have to be licensed 


- (exports need not do so) which is 2.50 


patacas per oz. However the effective 
control of the gold import market .is 
in the hands of a syndicate with which 
is connected the native bank of Tai 
Fung and through this’ syndicate 
licences can be purchased at approx. 
HK$7 per oz. At one time this fee 
exceeded $28. Depressed market con- 
ditions, limited buyers and the threat 
of dealers to shift to other destina- 
tions have made the Macao semi-mono- 
poly to bring down their ‘fee’ to the 
present $7 per oz. 


Gold imports into Hongkong are 
ordered through three. dealers: Mount 
Trading Co. (connected with London’s 
ifontagu), Commercial Investment Co. 
(of the Wheelock Marden group), and 
Premex (local agent of Bullion Ex- 
change & Trading, a Swiss firm, but 
mainly a French concern). The various 
Chinese importers of gold, who have 
first obtained threugh their Macao 
branches and friends the necessary 
licences and then obtained the HK 
transit licence, are paying to the local 


dealers the amount due ffor’ each 
bullicn shipment (usually TT New 
York, purchased in the local ex- 


change market). The _ transport from 
Macac back to HK is handled by a 
number of Chinese firms connected 
with the native banks of Tack Cheung, 
Ngan Kee, Cheung Lee, Chiu Tai ete. 


From HK unlicensed exports are 
sent to most Far Eastern countries; 
gocd customers have been in recent 
menths Japan, Korea, Indochina (Sai- 
gon, Haiphong), Indonesia, Pakistan 
(Chittagong), Burma, Singapore. The 
latter port absorbed the _ relatively 
largest quantity, followed by Indo- 
nes'a (usually 500 to 1000 oz lots), 


Korea (about 200—300 oz _iots). 
Such export shipments are being ar- 
ranged by firms connected with the 


native banks of King Fook, Chan Man 
Fat, Chan Man Cheung, Wing Sing 
Loong, Hang Seng etc. 


Report for the week May 3—8S: 


Gold 

Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
May 3 $246 24514 

4 24614 245% Low 255 

5 246% 245% 

246% 245% 

7 246% 2454 

246% 245% High 25614 


The opening and closing prices were 
$245% and 246%, and the highest and 


lowest were $246% and 245%. The 
market was exceedingly quiet with 
little fluctuations. Tradings were 


small. To increase the business in the 
Gold Exchange, its executive committee 
decided to take action by stopping the 
bucket business of Shanghai style gold 
dealers. They ordered eight 
members of the Exchange, all of them 
being bucket business dealers, to cease 
their operations for three to four 
months with effect from May 10th. 
This punishment was in accordance 
with the regulations of the Exchange, 
for these members’ transacted _ their 
business outside the Exchange. The 
suspended members are the Fu Loong, 
Nam Sang, Yau Hang, Fu Kee, Man 
Yick, Shun Loong, Lin Cheong, and 
Yue Tack. Majority opinion was that 
this action will give no stimulation to 
the business of the Exchange for 
speculators will not operate in_ the 
Exchange due to difficulties in buying 
and selling there. As to the future 
trend of gold prices, it is expected that 
a dull and quiet market will be wit- 
nessed for some time to come, but the 


undertone would be slightly on _ the 
easy side. 
Interest favoured sellers, amounted 


to 26 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings decreased to only’ 61,200 
taels for the week, or averaged 10,200 
taels per day. Positions taken figured 
at 48,700 taels per average day. Cash 
sales totalled 10,910 taels, of which 
5.810 taels listed and 5,100 taels ar- 
ranged. Imports were all from Macao 
and amounted to 6,500 taels; a ship- 
ment of 25,000 fine ounces is expected 
in Macao early this week. Exports 
figured at 5,200 taels, which were 
divided -3,000 taels to Singapore and 
2200 taels to Rangoon. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$12.20—12.00 and 11.90—11.50 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. 

Crogs rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.33—37.21 per fine ounce. 
Asked prices were 37.35—37.33 C.LF. 
Macao, but no transaction was done. 


Silver 
May 3-8 Bar pertael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.48 3.50 2.70 
Low 5.45 3.48 2.70 
Trading totals 2,000taels 2,500 coins Nominal 
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The market was quiet with prices improved 
Blightly, but little busmess transacted. 


U.S.$ 
oy # Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 

May 3 $576% 575% 57414 573% 
4 576% 576 574 573% 

5 576% 576% 573 Ya 

6 576% 576%, 575% 57414 

7 577 575% 574% 

577 576% 575 


D.D. Rates: High 576, Low 5734. 


The market was generally very quiet, 
and no factor in favour of bulls or 
bears was reported. Little change in 
rates is expected. In the T.T. sector, 
usual sellers were from Bangkok and 
the Philippines, and foreign merchants 
were good buyers. A total business 
of US$985,000 was transacted. In the 
Notes market, speculators were not 
interested in operating, especially when 
the eight bucket business dealers were 
out of the market. Transactions for 
cash notes amounted to US$301,000, 
and for forward in fictitious futures 
US$1,930,000. Interest favoured sellers, 
amounted to 51 cents per US$1,000. 
Positions taken figured at US$3,640,- 
000 per average day. In the D.D. 
sector, business continued very quiet 
and US$210,000 were done. 


Far Eastern T.T./D.D. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per for- 
eign currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.94—1.925, and Japan  0.013525— 
0.0133. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency unit: Malaya 
0.5345, Indochina 14.30—14.00, and 
Thailand 3.80—3.65. Sales: Pesos 
185,000, Yen 170 millions, Malayan 
$250,00, Piastre 14 millions, and Baht 
8 millions. The market turned quiet, 
exactly reverse to that of a week be- 
fore. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official rates were unchanged 
at 4.270 per HK$, 22,270 per US$ and 
65,980 per Pound Sterling. Chinese 
People’s Bank notes were nominally at 
HK$150 per million. 


Taiwan official rates were unchanged 
at 15.60—15.55 per US$ and 2.74—2.72 
per HK$. Taiwan Bank notes were 
quoted at HK$211—209 per thousand, 
and remittances at 220—215. Market 
was quiet and business small. . 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 15.78— 
15.75, Australia 12.18—12.15, New 


Zealand 14.20—14.10, Egypt 14.30, 
South Africa 15.22—15.17, India 
1.1525—1.1475, Pakistan 0.995—0.97, 


Ceylon 1.00—0.99, Burma 0.71—0.70, 
Malaya 1.826—1.823, Canada 5.795-- 
5.76, Philippines 1.95—1.94, Macao 
1.04—1.03, Japan 0.0138—0.013725, 
Switzerland 1.20, France 0.0155, Indo- 
china 0.0675—0.065, Indonesia 0.225— 
0.22, and Thailand 0.267—0.263. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Last week’s report:— Monday: 
Buyers were in evidence when _ the 
Market opened and prices were inclined 
to edge upwards in the Utility group 
on better offerings. China Lights, 
Electrics and Yaumati Ferries made 
further gains whilst Hotels improved 
fractionally on renewed enquiry. Trad- 
ing was on a moderate scale but the 
undertone appeared to be _ steady 
throughout. Tuesday: Quiet  condi- 
tions prevailed with the result there 
was practically no change in rates. 
Yaumati Ferries, however, were again 
in demand and improved $3 to $148. 
Higher advices from London for Hong- 
kong Banks strengthened local register 
shares to $1,660 but only a small 
quantity was obtainable at this figure. 
The undertone at the close was steady. 
Wednesday: Pending further develop- 
ments at Geneva, the Market was dull 
and featureless with only a small 
amount of business transacted. Apart 
from Yaumati Ferries fresh _ gains, 
prices remained unchanged. Thurs- 
day: Lack of support caused a 
slight recession in most counters al- 
though there was no apparent news to 


justify the weakness shown towards 
the close. H.K. Banks and Unions, 
however, remained steady. Friday: 


Without any specific news from Geneva, 
the Market was idle throughout. Apart 
from Realties, which alone showed some 
strength and improved, prices were 
unchanged. Buyers were cautious in 
their commitments and _ the market 
closed barely steady. 


Share Market in April: 


A pessimistic interpretation of the 
international situation in general, and 
the deterioration of the military posi- 
tion in Indochina in particular, caused 
a drop, at times sharp, in share values, 
compared with the previous month. At 
the end of the period under review, 
however, harder sentiment prevailed 
and most issues had staged a partial 
recovery. Losses in market leaders 
were about evenly distributed but 
Unions showed good _ resistance and 
held well. In inverse ratio to politi- 
cal developments rubber in Singapore 
and New York improved appreciably, 
touching highs since September, 1953, 
but the response in shares was not 
commensurate. Most active stocks 
were Amalgamated and Rubber Trust 
but there were occasional inquiries for 
Indonesian issues after a long period of 
neglect. 


Dividend Announcements were made 
by Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
Ltd., China Light & Power Co., Ltd., 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Ltd., Caldbeck Macgregor & Co., Ltd., 
Hongkong Engineering & Construction 
Co., Ltd., and Textile Corporation of 
Hongkong, Ltd. 


Business reported during the month, 
$21,082,581. Business reported in 
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1953: $150,766,890. For Januar. 
April 1954: $82,391,159. Business re- 
ported April, 1953: $13,689,636. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Over the period Rubber gained 3% 
cents a lb. but neither Industrials nor 
Rubber Shares profited from the rise. 
The market has been realistic in its 
treatment of the fluctuating metal price 
and although the mid-week sharp fall 
caused a marking down of Tin Shares, 
at no time was there any great selling 
pressure and at the close a stronger 
undertone was apparent. The volume 
of business written showed an improve- 
ment but failed to reach the high pre- 
Easter rate. 


The increased turnover in Malayan 
Cements continued with business up to 
$1.36. The Chairman stated at the 
Annual General Meeting that the over- 
draft was being steadily reduced and 
that sales have increased and are now 
practically at the level of the rated 
output of the works. The latter, ac- 
cording to the prospectus, was esti- 
mated to be 100,000 tons per annum. 
Demand for Malayan Breweries broad- 
ened and after a solitary transaction 
at $3.35 sellers withdrew. Consolidated 
Tin Smelters had a considerable tu 
over at 25/3. Henry Waugh Righ 
fell thirteen cents, closing with buyers 
at 5 cents, whilst United Engineers re- 
mained steady at $12.00. Sime Darby 
came back to $2.00 before resistance 
was met and sellers retreated to $2.05 
and Straits Traders had buyers at 
$20.80 ex all. Consistent investment 
in both Hammers and Wearnes con- 
tinued. 


Reports from the Anglo Oriental 
trio, Jelapang, Kundang and _  Larut 
issued during the week. From Jela- 
pang came the Board’s intimation of 
the intention to return capital to the 
extent of 19/- per share to holders. 
This highly gratifying proposal was 
welcomed as marking a new departure 
in the policies of a group in which 
Companies have not hitherto returned 
capital to shareholders. With so many 
dredges in sight of the end of their 
ground and with new dredging land 
practically unobtainable we imagine 
that this operation will become in- 
creasingly common in the future. The 
Kundang report contained a pleasant 
surprise for holders in the disclosure 
that Taiping Consolidated will pay 
Kundang £66,500 for various rights. 
No untoward event was reported by 
Larut. 


Sungei Way fluctuated rather wildly 
and in two days had a 7%% fall before 
partly recovering with business’ at 
$3.10. Jelapang, which had been a 
very firm counter, suddenly had, on th~ 
announcement of a capital  retu 
sellers galore and fell back to 33, . 
This Company could give a cash return 
of twice as much as proposed and still 
have funds as well as a dredge and 
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id suitable for gravel pumping which 
~ far from valueless. Apart from 
more enquiry for Kundang and Petal- 
ing the remainder of the section was 
featureless. 


Except for a few selected counters 
with Real Estate prospects, which con- 
tinued to have unsatisfied buyers, the 
Rubber share section was idle. 


The local Loan market was quiet due 
to the continued lack of offerings. 


Some investment funds for gilt- 
edged found an outlet in Australian 
markets from which came the an- 
nouncement of an issue of one for 
three at a premium of 1/- by Swan 
Brewery. 


Business Done 24th—30th April 1954. 


Industrials:—Consolidated Tin Smelters Ord. 
25/3, Fraser and Neave Ords. $2.02% and 
$2,00, Gammons $2.95 and $2.97%4, Hammers 
$3.03 and $3.05, Wm. Jacks $2.90, Malayan 
Breweries $3.35, Malayan Cement $1.32 to $1.36, 
Malayan Collieries 74 cts, Robinson Ords. $1.81 
to $1.80, Sime Darby $2.02%4, Straits Times 
$2.95, Straits Traders $22.40 to $22%4, ed cb, 
Straits Steamship $18.00 and $18.10. United 
Engineers Ords. $12.00, United Engineers Prefs. 
$12.60, Henry Waugh (Rights) 10 cts. to 4 cts. 
to 5 cts, Wearne Bros. $2.371%, and $2.35, 
Wilkinson Process $1.15. 


Tins:—Hong Fatt $1.40, Petaling $3.521% ed. 
to $3.37% xd, Rantau $2.271%4 to $2.30 to $2.25, 
Raub Gold $1.35, Sungei Ways $3.10 to $3.22%, 
to $3.00 to $3.10, Sungei Way (Rights) 50 cts. 
to 40 cts. Taiping Con. $2.00 to $1.95, Ulu 
Wlang 40 cts. and 41 cts, Austral Amal 11/10% 

11/6, Jelapangs 35/- to 33/1 cer, Kuala 

npar 36/6, Kramats 18/- to 17/6, Kundang 
31/- to 30/6, Lower Perak 14/3 and 14/1, 
Pungahs 9/6, Rawang Tin 9/9 to 9/6, Amal. 
Tin 15/144, Southern Kinta 16/6 and 16/4%. 


Rubber:—Jeram Rubber 2/6%, and 2/7%, 
Lunas $1.82%, Nyalas 40% cts, Parit Perak 
$1.20, S. Tukang 74 cts. and 75 cts. 


Overseas’ Investments: British:—British  S. 
Africa (Chartered) 72/6 and 72/10%, Boots 
Pure Drug Co. 26/1%, Great Universal Stores 
“A” Ords. 74/9, Dunlop Rubber 22/3, Oriental 
Telephones 76/3 to 75/- and 177/- including 


stamp, I.C.I. Ltd., 61/9, P. and O. Deferred 
82/- Shell Transport £5%. 
Australian:—Foy & Gibson A 27/9, Mt. 


Morgan Rights A 3/8%, Mt. Morgan 7% Con- 
vertible A 12/6. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


The slowing down of purchases by 
South Korea dampened the bullish as- 
pirations in local commodity markets 
during the first week in May. How- 
ever, prices of most items were steady 
while some marked reasonable gains as 
buying support from Taiwan, Indonesia 
and Philippines improved. Cotton yarn 
was sluggish but piece goods pegged up. 
Metals and Paper markets were active 
but price gaps between buyers and 
sellers killed many transactions. By 
the end of the week the industrial 
Ghemicals firmed up with keen enquiries 

n the Mainland and South Korea. 
«»ngkong Manufactured goods were in 
good demand and China produce was 
active with buying support from 
Europe, Australia and India. 


South Korea: Fewer letters of credit 
arrived from South Korea during the 
week as compared with April’s weekly 
average. It was believed that Japan, 
who is anxious to sell rayon, cotton 
yarn and cement to South Korea had 
complained about Korea’s buying these 
items from Hongkong at prices higher 
than Japan’s offer. Korean trade au- 
thorities are now pegging the import 
ceiling price of many imported articles 
at lower levels besides enforcing strict 
specification requirement. The future 
of South Korean business will depend 
largely upon whether her trade au- 
thorities would continue to grant 
exchange as liberally as they did during 
April. 


Taiwan: If the US$10,600,000 allo- 
cation applied by Taiwan importers for 
various imports is granted by the Tai- 
pei Authority then Hongkong exporters 
can expect better trading with Taiwan 
for the May/June period as a good 
portion of the purchases will be made 
in this Colony. Enquiries have already 
been received from Taiwan for con- 
densed milk and milk powder, metals, 


machinery, electrical goods, paper, 
China produce, industrial chemicals, 
enamelware and plastic goods. The 


shipment of Taiwan sugar to Hong- 
kong was temporarily suspended due 
to Taiwan’s other commitments and 
the price of granulated sugar from 
Taiwan advanced to $44.20 per picul. 


Indonesia: As trade talks between 
Indonesia and Japan have so far failed 
to bring about any result, the Indo- 
nesian government removed all restric- 
tions on import of Japanese goods 
through Hongkong in order to meet the 
market demand there. As to Hong- 
kong products, at least half of Hong- 
kong’s total production was purchased 
by Indonesia during April. Local ex- 
porters are expecting an increase dur- 
ing May as most of Indonesia’s former 
purchases from Japan will now be re- 
placed by Hongkong products. Orders 
received from Indonesia covered cotton 
piece goods, enamelware, felt hats, 
knitted ware, buttons, belts, pressure 
lamps, dry cells, torchlight and bulbs 
and plastic combs. Goods to be re- 
exported to Indonesia include paper, 
metals, sundries, China produce and in- 
dustrial chemicals. 


The Philippines: Recent exports to 
the Philippines, although on the in- 
crease, lagged behind the record in 
March. Recent shipments’ consisted 
mostly of cereal, fruits, chinaware and 
Hongkong manufactures. Restrictions 
on imports of Japanese goods from 
Hongkong have curtailed much of the 
Hongkong-Philippines trade particular- 
ly in cotton piecegoods and sundries 
business. Exports to the Philippines 
during the first quarter. of 1954 were 
valued at $11.6 million while it was 
$12.8 million for the corresponding 
period of 1953. The recovery in May 
as shown by the fact that more import 
licences under self-provided foreign 
exchange are being issued since the be- 
ginning of May, may not bring any 
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immediate flourish in the Hongkong- 
Philippines trade as business in the 
Philippines during the summer months 
is usually less active. Exports to the 
Philippines now require Consular In- 
voices and Hongkong certificate of ori- 
gin for Hongkong manufactures. 


Japan: During the month of March, 
Hongkong imported about HK$3.7 mil- 
lion worth of goods from Japan and 
the April figures were estimated to be 
about $3.4 million. Japanese piece 
goods imported to Hongkong in April 
totalled about $1.6 million. Several 
brands of locally made shirts, summer 
clothes and underwear used Japanese 
textile products. An equal amount in 
cement was imported from Japan dur- 
ing the same month. Imports of marine 
delicacies totalled $320,000 which pre- 
sented a decline owing to the humid 
and warm season which is not favour- 
able to heavy stocks of such goods. 
Printing paper took up about $128,000. 
Japanese pears and apples’ imported 
during April amounted to about $16,- 
000. 


Indochina, Thailand & South Africa: 
Trade with Indochina was very much 
limited due to the war situation in 
that country. Commodity prices in 
Indochina were dropping as_ traders 
were liquidating their stocks. Hong- 
kong’s exports to Indochina during the 
first quarter of 1954 totalled $9.5 mil- 
lion while that of the same period in 
1953 was $11 million. Trade between 
Hongkong and Thailand is falling off 
especially with respect to local exports. 
Hongkong dollar is rising in term of 
the tical which mean higher prices in 
Thailand for Hongkong manufactured 
goods and less profit to importers. 
Local manufacturers, however, are op- 
timistic in trade with South Africa. 
Orders recently received from South 
Africa were for knitted ware, enamel- 
ware, underwear, towels, sheets, torch- 
lights and pressure lamps. 


Cotton Yarn & Cotton Piece Goods: 
Cotton Yarn market was sluggish but 
Hongkong products managed to keep 
steady owing to low stocks and some 
local purchases. Hongkong 20’s were 
sold at $1,165 to $1,230 per bale. 
Active buying supports from Indonesia, 
Singapore and Burma, improved the 
cotton piece goods market to some ex- 
tent during the week. Hongkong drill, 
84 x 48 was sold at $31 to $31.50 per 
piece; 66 x 46 at 66 cents to 66% 
cents per yard. Japanese grey sheet- 
ing (2023) was transacted at $36 to 
$36.20 per piece. 


Industrial Chemicals: Under 
creased purchases by Communist China 
and India the market improved by the 
end of the week. South Korea is slow- 
ing down in her purchases. Local deal- 
ers’ interest in replenishing stocks, how- 
ever, was discouraged by the distant 
date of delivery and increased indent 
prices. During the week China bought 
5.000 tons of sodium hydrosulphite and 
local price of this item gone up by 20 
to 30 per cent. Gum arabic, sodium 
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bichromate, sodium perborate, citric 
acid and red phosphorus all marked 
some increase in prices. Other popular 
items were: sodium nitrate, acetic 
acid, lead oxide, lithopone, rosin and 
crecylic acid. 


Metals: Further increase in outport 
attractions and local purchases gave 
the market much stimulation and prices 
for tinplate, black plate, tinplate waste 
waste, blackplate waste waste, copper 
sheet, mild steel round bar and mild 
steel angle bar improved during the 
week. However, the local advancement 
in prices also boosted indent prices. On 
the other hand buyers from China, 
South Korea and Taiwan gave lower 
counteroffers and the price gaps cur- 
tailed much of the business during tlie 
week. South Korea’s interest in metals 
remained keen during the week. Main 
requirements of South Korea are: gal- 
vanized iron sheet, mild steel plate, 
black plate, mild steel angle bar, steel 
wire rope, and galvanized steel plate. 


Paper: Low stocks, higher indent 
prices, dealers’ reluctance in placing 
indent orders and the slowing down of 
South Korea’s purchases caused price 
hikes but limited trade. By the end 
of the week, demand from Taiwan and 
Indonesia picked up but unable to fill 
up the gap boosted up by South Korean 
orders in April. Japanese exporters 
exploited the situation with cheaper 
quotations for woodfree printing, straw- 
board and bond paper. Considerable 
quantities of these three items were 
booked by local dealers during the 
week. Items which’ gained in price 
during the week were: bleached mani- 
fold, art paper, newsprint in reams 
and in reels. The following popular 
items were steady: woodfree printing, 
m.g. ribbed kraft, m.g. white  sulphite, 
glassine and duplex board. Price for 
strawboard dropped a little due to heavy 
arrivals from Japan. 


China Produce: As the result of low 
stock in Hongkong and the increased 
demand from Europe, Taiwan, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Japan, and Australia, 
trade in China produce during last 
week was active with menthol crystal, 
soya beans, sesamum seed, tussah silk, 
garlic, crude rosin, and woodoil in the 
lead. Other popular items were: bran, 
red beans, green. peas, dried chilli, 
maize, bitter almond, mustard seed, 
galangal, aniseed star, crude lacquer, 
cassia lignea and castor’ seed. India 
and Pakistan took up cassia lignea and 
galangal; Taiwan absorbed green peas 
and sesamum seed; Singapore bought 
Dairen soya beans, dried chilli; Japan 
ordered sesamum seed, crude lacquer 
and castor seed; Germany and Aus- 
tralia ordered bitter almond; and Indo- 
nesia purchased toasted garlic. Local 
paint factory absorbed some woodoil 
and soya products works’ purchased 
substantial quantity of Dairen soya 
beans. 


Pharmaceuticals: There were more 
enquiries than transactions. South 
Korea remained the main buyer while 


China and Taiwan also showed some 
active support. Apart from popular 
items, ferri ammonium citrate, calcium 
bromide, theobromine, sodium salicy- 
late and caffeine pure all reported 
moderate sales. China’s main interest 
was in penicillin procaine oil and peni- 
cillin G/procaine fortified. Taiwan 
purchased benadryl capsules’ while 
South Korea took up _ neosalvarsan 
ampoules and _ dihydrostreptomycin. 
Other popular items during the week 
were: sulfathiazole tablets, quinine 
ethylearbonate, acid benzoic, kemice- 
tine capsules, santonin crystal and 
phenacetine. 


Hongkong ‘ Manufactures: Local 
weaving and knitting factories are 
working night’ shifts in turning out 
cotton piece goods, tee-shirts and other 
knitting wear to meet the demand from 
Indonesian, African, and other markets. 
The current British Industries Fair at 
Earl’s Court in London has brought 
enquiries for Hongkong manufactures 
from businessmen in United States, 
Holland, India, Iraq, Cyprus, Trinidad, 
South Africa, Italy, New Zealand, 
Rhodesia and the Gold Coast. Made- 
up clothing headed the list of goods 
most in demand. Other items which 
have attracted attention were luggage 
and leather goods, umbrellas, torchcases 
and bulbs, jewellery, basketware, 
enamelware, camphor wood chests and 
carved furniture, office equipment, 
vacuum flasks, spices and foodstuffs. 
With the arrival of the swimming sea- 
son, local manufactured bathing suits 
are enjoying good _ sales. Although 
local fashionable circles prefer import- 
ed trunks and suits, HK _ goods are 
being exported to Thailand, Burma, 
Taiwan and Indonesia. Local manufac- 
tured ones are 40 to 50 percent cheaper 
than the imported suits and trunks. 


Cotton Yarn 


Caused by drops of world cotton 
prices, lower outport yarn prices, and 
sluggish demand by local weavers, the 
market was dull and easy and prices 
declined almost $10 per bale. Local 
production for export was small, for 
the expected purchases by Korea and 
Indonesia proved to be overestimated 
and these countries stopped their orders 
last week. Future’ prospect of local 
mills is encouraging as orders for June 
to August were amply received. They 
are expected to operate full swing. 
Sales last week totalled 1,850 bales, 
700 bales arrived from Egypt. 


Sales last week were:— Hongkong Yarn: 10 
counts at $970—960 per bale; 20 counts at $1,230 
1,190, 1,170, 1,160 and 1,140 for various makes; 
32 counts at 1,590, 1,470 and 1,450 for various 
makes. Egyptian Yarn: 20 counts at 1,055— 
1,050, and Spahi at 1,095—1,092. Taiwan Yarn: 
32 counts at 1,445. Japanese Yarn: 42 counts 
at 1,785—-1,780. Italian Yarn: 42 counts at 
1,785—1,780. Indian Yarn: 16 counts at 940 and 
82 counts at 1,320. 


Pharmaceutical Products 


Some activity has been shown in the 
market during last week both for pur- 
chases contracted from abroad and 
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local spot sales. This did not mesa. 
that an active and speculative market 
is to be revived as years ago, for Com- 
munist China is placing her orders 
direct abroad and only minor needs 
are covered in the local market. Korea 
alike is beginning to do _ the same. 
Local dealers are passing their hardest 
time since their “golden opportunities” 
in 1950 and 1951; practically all of 
them are in the red and tens of them 
plan to liquidate. 


Local sales registered last week 
were :— Penicillin G. 0.2 m.u. 200,000 
vials traded at 34—33 cents per vial. 
Highest and lowest prices for January- 
April were 54—33 cts. Penicillin 
Procaine Oil 1955 at $2.40—2.10 per 
vial, 1956 at 2.40—2.30, and a total 
of 110,000 vials traded, of which Korea 
bought 40,000. Highest and _ lowest 
prices for January-April were 2.40— 
1.80. Dihydro-Streptomycin 1954 at 
80 cents per vial, 1955 at 84—82, and 
a total of 120,000 vials traded, of which 
Korea bought 40,000. Highest and 
lowest prices for January-April were 
84—60 cents. Quinine Hydrochloride 
at $180.00 per tin of 100 ounces, San- 
tonin Crystal at 23.70—23.20 per 
pound, Neosalvarsan Ampoule at 62 
cents per ampoule, Penicillin G/Procaine 
Fortified 0.4 m.u. 1955 at 52 cents per 
vial, Peppermint Oil at 16.00—15.50 
per pound, Menthol Crystal at 22.50 
22.40 per pound, Kemicetine Capsi 
at 8.00—7.60 per pound, Salicylic Aciu 
at 2.10 per pound, Lanoline at 2.30 
per pound, Calci Ostelin at 6.55 _ per 
vial, and Sacchorine Crystal at 6.05 
per pound. Benadryl Capsules and 
Homicebrin were acquired by Taiwan. 


Contracted purchases from abroad 
were :— Dihydro-Stretomycin 1958 for 
200,000 vials at 80 cents by local deal- 
ers, the contracted price has_ been 
reduced to 77 cents since. Glaxo made 
was also contracted at 1.08, the present 
market price is 1.50. Penicillin G. 
0.2 m.u. 400,000 vials at 35 cents, these 
were bought by Communist China. 
Santonin Crystal, Lanoline, and Sac- 
chorine Crystal were also contracted 
by local dealers. 


FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


Judging from the development of 
China’s foreign trade policy, Hong- 
kong’s importance as China’s commer- 
cial side gate to Western Trade is 
diminishing. China’s’ direct trade 
negotiation with Britain, Japan and 
other Non-Communist countries, has 
left Hongkong high and dry and 
China’s competition with Hongkong in 
Far Eastern China Produce markets is 
a bitter pill for local businessmen to 
swallow. Japan’s present deficit in 
foreign trade and industrial unrest 
only be solved by finding new mark ~ 
for her products. So far, Japan has 
succeeded in cultivating new markets 
for her rolling stock and tea, but on 
the whole Far Eastern nations do not 
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Ply welcome Japan’s “trade expan- 


China’ Foreign Trade Policy: Despite 
the fact that Hongkong offered better 
prices than Europe, China _ released 
goods directly to Europe at prices lower 
than she had demanded from _ the 
Colony. A Chinese purchasing com- 
mission has been functioning in East 
Berlin instead of using local importing 
firms. Only perishable edibles and 
other items in which she was unable 
to interest other buyers were shipped 
here for disposal. Wool, hides, hair 
and soya beans were shipped from 
Shanghai and Tientsin to Europe with- 
out transhipment via Hongkong. These 
cargoes were handled by Polish vessels 
which run directly between China coast 
and European’ ports. Valuable but 
light weight objects such as scientific 
instruments were shipped by a Soviet 
air line from Zurich, and to China via 
Siberia. China also placed orders for 
pharmaceuticals and other items from 
Western Europe at prices higher than 
she can get from Hongkong. 


NOTICE 


THE SHANGHAI-SUMATRA 
RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 
(Incorporated under the 
Companies’ Ordinances, 
Hong Kong) 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Twenty-first Ordinary 
General Meeting of Shareholders 
of the above named Company will 
be held in the Board Room of 
the South China Morning Post, 
Limited, 1-3 Wyndham _ Street, 
Hong Kong on Tuesday, 18th 
May, 1954, at 12.00 Noon for the 
following purposes :— 


1. To receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet for the year 
ended 31st October, 1953, and 
the Reports of the Directors 
and Auditors thereon. 

To declare a Dividend. 

To elect a Director. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the Com- 
pany. 

The Transfer Books of the 

Company will be closed from 8th 

May, 1954 to 18th May, 1954, 

both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 

GEORGE McBAIN, 

General Agents. 


| Hongkong, Ist May, 1954. 


In Budapest last week, China and 
Hungary signed a trade agreement for 
1954. According to this agreement, 
China will export to Hungary: meials, 
leather, textile raw materials, tobacco, 
wool, feathers, hog casing, industrial 


chemicals and_ other products’ while 
Hungary will supply China with: 
lorries, buses, refrigerators, electric 


power station equipment, radio trans- 
mitters, telecommunication equipment, 
precision instruments, medical goods, 
and other industrial supplies. 


Dairen Scya Beans: Hongkong con- 
sumes about 1,000 tons of soya beans 
per month for canning purposes and 
manufacture of sauce and other soya 
products including the vita-milk which 
is bottled and sold in Hongkong as a 
soft drink. Dairen soya beans are 
considered to be the most nourishing. 
Soya beans are also used for the manu- 
facture of artificial silk, explosives, 
fertilisers and a whole list of other 
products. Recently, Dairen soya beans 
have been shipped from China _ to 
Europe and then_ the same steamer 
sailed back from Rotterdam to Hong- 
kong. The quantity involved was about 
10,000 long tons. These beans were 
sent to Europe as payment for pur- 
chases of strategic goods from Eastern 
Europe. Although such payments were 
made not only with beans but also with 
other seeds and kernels, these shipments 
of five 10,000-ton shiploads were too 
much for European countries to ab- 
sorb. Consequently, Europe had to 
resell them to other markets through 
London firms. As _ the result of the 
over-supply, the market in Europe 
dropped to £42 per metric ton while 
in Hongkong the price varied from 
$58 to $60 per picul which is about £59 
to £60 per metric ton. Many Hong- 
kong firms bought consequently these 
beans from Europe in small lots of 100 
to 200 tons and found this business 
quite profitable. In January this year 
a group of businessmen in Hongkong 
learned that Japan was intending to 
buy 10,000 tons of soya beans. They 
immediately negotiated with a London 
connection for the purchase of 10,000 
tons at the price of £52 per long ton 
ec & f Hongkong in bulk, Dairen ship- 
ping weight. This group of business- 
men also managed to sell in February 
a lot of 5,500 metric tons to Japan 
at £62 per ton c & f Japan ports sub- 
ject to import licence being issued. The 
transaction comprised only a provi- 
sional sales contract, which never was 
validated as the import licence has not 
been granted. In the meantime, Com- 
munist China heard about the deal 
and immediately sold 2,000 metric tons 
to Japan aga‘nst barter and 2.000 tons 
on straight import at £52 per metric 
ton c & f Japan. While’ the ship- 
ment of 10,000 tons of Dairen beans 
from Europe was still on its way to 
Hengkong, China sold another 10,000 
tons to Japan; 5,000 tons against bar- 
ter and 5,000 on straight import at 
the same price of £52 per metric ton 
ec & f Japan. The fate of the 10,000 
tons of Dairen soya beans from Europe 
is not yet known. 
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Rice Deals in the Far East: Vietnam 
has recently offered Singapore and 
Malaya some of her rice production at 
35 per cent below present rates. The 
offer is now under’ consideration by 
Singapore and Malayan food _ supply 
officials. The competition in the rice 
market is keen as Japan, Ceylon, 
Philippines and Malaya have cut down 
their imports while on the other hand, 
Ceylon and Burma are offering to sell 
the surplus of their imported rice. 
Thailand during 1950 exported 506,000 
tons of rice. Her exports during 1951 
increased to 608,000 tons and in 1952 
dropped to 470,000 tons. Last year 
she only exported 442,000 tons. Re- 
cently, Vietnam and Cambodia sold 
some 200,000 bags of rice to Macao 
at a very cheap price. Macao being 
only a small colony and can only con- 
sume 7,500 bags of rice per month, 
tried to export the surplus stock to 
Hongkong. But Hongkong only licences 
a monthly import of 50,000 bags of 
rice and so rice was smuggled into 
Hongkong and sold at a very cheap 
price. Some of this cheap rice re- 
cently found its way into China to ease 


‘the rice shortage in Kwangtung and 


Hunan provinces. Not very long ago, 
China had shipped rice to India, and 
the standing trade agreement with 
Ceylon requires that China will have 
to export 266,000 tons of rice to Ceylon 


NOTICE 


THE TEXTILE CORPORATION 
O@ HONGKONG LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Friday, 28th May, 1954, 
at 10.30 am. for the following 
purposes :— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the 
year ended 31st March, 1954. 


To declare a Dividend. 


8 To elect Directors and fix the 
remuneration of Directors. 


4. To appoint Auditors. 


5. To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the 
Company. 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from the 
18th May to the 28th May, 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


- WHEELOCK MARDEN & | 
COMPANY LIMITED. 
Secretaries and General Managers. 


| Hongkong, 7th May, 1954. 
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this year. Last week it was learned 
that the Government of India decided 
to send 20,000 tons of rice to China 
in answer to an emergency call from 
the Communist Chinese Government 
and on May 4th, reports from Cal- 
cutta said that India may _ export 
about half a million tons of high grade 
rice to Britain, Canada and European 
countries this year. In Hongkong, the 
price of Thai whole rice 100 percent 
srd class increased from $87 to $88 
per picul while that of Burmese Gov- 
ernment stock rice dropped from 
$48.30 to $47.50 per picul. 


Japanese Economic Situation: Eighty- 
nine textile dealers in Japan with 
debts of Y2,789 million, closed down 
in April. The Government’s§ Spring 
estimate of Japanese foreign trade in 
the 1953 financial year showed Japan’s 
receipts at $2,306 million against pay- 
ments of $2,618 million. When _ the 
$312 million deficit is deducted from 
Japan’s foreign exchange holdings 
amounting to $1,060 million at the end 
of the 1953 financial year, her estimated 
reserve of foreign exchange at the end 
of the 1953 financial year was only 
$748 million. 


The high prices of Japanese goods 
compared with international levels are 
one of the symptoms of Japan’s econo- 
mic difficulties as reflected in the for- 
eign trade deficit, inflation, industrial 
unrest and obsolete industrial ma- 
chinery. The outlook for foreign trade 
in the 1954 financial year is not optimis- 
tic. Japan’s earnings would be $2,300 
million and her spending $2,400 million. 
Japan’s earnings of foreign exchange 
through American spending are esti- 
mated at $710 million. B essmen in 
Japan argue that the yen*is at present 
overvalued and devaluation will make 
Japanese goods more attractive in for- 
eign markets. Opponents of devalua- 
tion argue that although devaluation 
of the yen might help Japan’s export 
on a short term basis, it is bound to 
react adversely on Japan’s competitive 
capacity in world markets’ because 
Japan has to import most raw ma- 
terials. Imports in 1953 were accele- 
rated by several factors including ad- 
ditional imports of foodstuffs owing to 
bad crop, active investments on equip- 
ment, higher domestic consumption and 
speculative imports due to shortage of 
foreign exchange. 

Japan’s locomotive and rail car 
builders, exporting almost entirely to 
Asia before the war, are now cultivat- 
ing markets in Central and South 
America and the Near and Middle East. 
Before the war Japanese rail exports 
were limited largely to Korea, Formosa, 
China, Manchuria and Thailand. But 
since 1949, the industry has made sales 
for the first time in the Philippines, 
Pakistan, Chile, Burma and India. Be- 
cause of the industrial developments 
underway in these areas, manufacturers 
consider them prime targets for rail 
equipment contracts. Japanese rolling 
stock manufacturers report that they 
have cut their costs and claim that their 
prices are competitive with those of 


Great Britain, West Germany and Bel- 
gium. The industry now produces an- 
nually 455 steam locomotives, 155 elec- 
tric locomotives, 2,047 passenger cars 
and 13,470 freight cars. When all the 
figures are in, production for the year 
ending last month is expected to show 
a 20 to 30 percent increase over the 
previous year. 


Japanese tea producers, failed to 
regain prewar customers in the United 
States and Canada, found a rich export 
market in Africa. Japan now sells to 
the United States and Canada only 
14.6 per cent of the tea leaves which 
these two countries bought before the 
war. But Africa, particularly the 
northern region, is emerging as one of 
Japan’s most important customers. 
Japan produces mostly green tea and 
her tea gardens, nearly ruined because 
of abandonment during the Pacific War, 
now are raising 124 million pounds of 
green tea every year. 


Last week in Stockholm, Japan signed 
a new trade agreement with Sweden. 
According to this $20 million agree- 
ment, Sweden will get from Japan: $12 
million worth of chemical products, 
medicines, textiles, ceramics, machinery, 
industrial. equipment, optical lenses, 
toys, buttons, steel and shipping steel 
materials while Japan will get from 
Sweden’ $8 million worth of powdered 
milk, cocoa and cheese, rayon pulp, 
iron and steel materials and other metal 
products and machinery and parts. In 
Tokyo, the Japan-Pakistan trade agree- 
ment which expired on March 1 was 
provisionally extended till June 30, be- 
fore which date a new trade  agree- 


ment is expected to be negotiated at 


Karachi. 


HONGKONG NEW 
COMPANIES 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated during the week 
ended May 1, 1954:— 


W.S. Mak & Sons, Limited—Im- 
porters, exporters; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, 203B/ 
204, Holland House, Queen’s Road Cen- 
tral, Victoria; Subscribers—Mak Wah 
Sang, 254, Prince Edward Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Mak Kwai Deep, 254, 
Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
Spinster. 


Yan Hing Mining Company, Limited 
—To purchase, take on lease, or other- 
wise acquire, mines, mining rights; 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Office, No. 24, Connaught Road West, 


Victoria; Subscribers—Stephen  Sze- 
fan Hui, 9, Ashley Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Hui Sai Fan, 7, Garden 


Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Taiwo Cotton Mill, Limited—Cotton 
spinners and _ doublers; Nominal 
Capital, $5,000,000; Registered 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Office, Room 208, Tak Hsing Bui’ 
ing, Victoria; Subscribers—Yang Kw. 
Pei, 33, Fort Street, Hongkong, Com- 
pany Director; Liu Pai Kee, 40, Java 
Street, Hongkong, Company Director. 


Asia International Advertisers, Limit- 
ed—Advertising agents; Nominal Capi- 
tal, $600,000; Registered Office, No. 
106, Hollywood, Victoria; Subscribers— 
Sze Yung Keng, 36, Macdonnell Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Robert Strong 
Sun, 106, Hollywood Road, Hongkong, 
Journalist. 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 


Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hongkong, on Thursday, | 
27th May 1954 at 11.30 am., to 
receive the Directors’ Report and | 
the Statement of Accounts, to de- 
clare a dividend and to transact 
the ordinary business of the 
Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 8th May to 27th 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 23rd April 1954. 


of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economic 
Review is published weekly and 
printed in Hongkong by the 
Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C. 


* * * 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 
Overseas $93 or £6.0.0-or 


US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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" THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


| Head Office: "Agents in New York: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. 
DELHI SAFFNA CHINA 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS SHANGHAI 
MADRAS BURMA THAILAND 
KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED © 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SAL VAG 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have dies in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


| 
| 
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You get all these advantages 


EUROPE 


only Pan American 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA VY. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERGE etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. VY. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartnients available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Spesial Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Choice of 2 rowtes. Ban American's 
fast “Asia Express” flies via Karachi, 
Beirut, Istanbul and Frankfurt. Or from 
Beirut you can fly direct to Rome and 
Paris. Other Super-6 flights make addi- 
tional stops at Dusseldorf and Brussels. 
Connecting Clipper service to all other 
European cities listed above. 


% A smooth, comfortable flight. New 
Super-6 Clippers are pressurized, air- 
conditioned, sound-proofed for your extra 
comfort. You enjoy superb meals... 


excellent bar service. Berths available at 
slight extra cost. Four flights weekly. 


% Spacious new Super-6 Clippers. 
Newest in a long and famous line of 
Douglas airliners, already famous for 
their service and dependability. 


lv] The knowledge chat you are flown 
by the World’s Most Experiericed Airline. 
Every day Pan American Clippers around 
the world fly 172,000 miles! 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Agents for Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 


HOLLAN D EAST ASI A LI n t Peninsula Hotcl, Phone 57694, Kowloon 
Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports World's Most Experienced Airline 
*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc 
Pan Amencan World Airways, Incorporated in the 


AMERICAN 
—2 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES : 0 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


VEL SHIP 
cities 
Direct Clipper” Service to 24 Europea 
>CKHOLM 
BREMEN o;* 
a HANOVER 
| 
a 
ROME 
| LISBON 
MADRID mice ZURICH 
COLOGNE BARCELONA 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, 5ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE | CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 


Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


| Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


— 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 


with Limited Liability 
| 
Authorised Capital: HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: .............. HK$24,096,000.- 
Managed by HK$ 9,036,145.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- ? 
General Agents U.S.A. ; 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., ) 
NEW YORK BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: INDIA 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & ; 
PHILADELPHIA 89 Branches established in all the important places. ; 
via | 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & | PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA ? 
M.V. “CHASTINE MAERSK” ..... May 18 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK”... .... June 20 BURMA MALAYA ; 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Akyab Penang ( f 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. Si ; 
Special Strongroom Compartments & ngapore 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Mandalay 
Rangoon 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK”... .... May 26 
M.S. “OLUF MAERSK”... ... June 2 LONDON; 
M.S. “TREIN MAERSK”  .... .... .... June 4 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf | 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... May 13 SS 
MS. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... June 7 


Asrivale fram Persian Gulf india SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... May 21 The Bank is equipped with modern , 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... June 24 airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
ilings to Dj kart Semarang, different sizes 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik ‘ig 
Papan via Manila FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” ._.. May 17 
; The Bank provides complete service 
For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: or Foreign Banking and Exchange a 
° over the world in cooperation with first- - 
JEBSEN & CO. Se 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 4 
Chinese F reight Booking Office 4 Queen’s Road C. | 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. Heng Keng D. P. SARIN . 
Dates and rotation subjeat to change without notice. Tel. 1-2-3 Manager. | F 


At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 
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